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GETTING PAST THE BARRIERS TO SUCCESS 
D. Ronald Daniel 


THE CONTROLLER LOOKS AT 
THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


Hans C. Todt 
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A banker takes a hand 


When the siren screams and the 
volunteer firemen scramble, there’s 
probably a banker in the brigade. 

And for good reason. 

To understand and serve his 
community, a banker has to know 
its people and its problems first- 
hand. 

Living and working among 
depositors and customers increases 
his ability to help a community 
financially. Right in the thick of 
things he’s better qualified to put 


the community’s money to work 
wisely and profitably. 

By participating and serving at 
the same time today’s banker is 
well qualified to give sound assist- 
ance when asked to weigh a per- 
sonal financial problem, or advise 
on business or civic money matters. 

Willingly accepting the many 
responsibilities his community 
gives him, and getting to know his 
neighbors to the core, the banker 
steadily builds a more useful bank. 





And usefulness is what makes 
commercial banks more important 
day by day to the whole American 
economy and the American people. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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AT THIS POINT A SERIES OF 
ELECTIVES, COVERING THE 
ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS, IS 
TO BE CHOSEN. THE MOST 
LOGICAL COMBINATIONS 
FOR SPECIFIC GOALS ARE 
SHOWN ON THIS CHART 


GRAPHIC OUTLINE OF 


INTERNAL 


BUSINESS 
STATISTICS 


FEDERAL 


INCOME TAX F 


BUSINESS] 
STATISTICS} 


AUDITING 


MANAGEMENT 
CONTROL 


BUSINESS 
STATISTICS 
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AUDITING 


MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE 
CONTROL : CONTROL 


COURSES 


To prepare each student for a specific vocational objective, IAS offers an elective 
program covering a wide range of accounting and allied management subjects. 
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Editorial material in THE CONTROLLER is 
selected in accordance with the following: 


Contents for December 1958 


CONCEPT OF MODERN CONTROLLERSHIP 
of Controllers Institute of America 


1. To establish, coordinate and maintam 


through a management, an integrated FEATURES Page 
lan for the control of operations. Such a plan 

ae provide, to - janet required hy the PROFILE OF THE CORPORATE CONTROLLER—PART I!—Based on a 
business, cost standards, expense budgets, sales survey by Controllership Foundation—Herbert F. Klingman . . 567 


forecasts, profit planning, and programs for 
capital investment and financing, together with 
the necessary procedures to effectuate the plan. 


EDPM—GETTING PAST THE BARRIERS TO SUCCESS—Discusses the six 
barriers to successful EDP and shows how they can be hurdled or 


2. To measure performance against approved eliminated entirely—D. Ronald Daniel . . . . . . . . 572 


operating plans and standards, and to report 
and interpret the results of operations to all 
levels of management. This function includes 
the design, installation and maintenance of 
accounting and cost systems and records, the 
determination of accounting policy and the 
compilation of statistical records as required. 


27TH ANNUAL NATIONAL CONFERENCE CF CONTROLLERS INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA ae Se ae Nk ne re re a 


THE CONTROLLER LOCKS AT THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT—Pur- 
chasing can be a profit-making activity when the controller and 
purchasing agent establish a line of communication supported by 


3. To measure and report on the validity of ‘a ; 

: ‘ utual cooperation—Hans C. Todt ; . >. wos «Je Des 
the objectives of the business and on the effec- P 584 
tiveness of its policies, organization structure 1958 INDEX 


and procedures in attaining those objectives. 
This includes consulting with all segments of 
management responsible for policy or action 
concerning any phase of the operation of the 


TO ARTICLES AND AUTHORS PUBLISHED IN THE CONTROLLER . 601 


= it relates to the performance of this DEPARTMENTS 
4. To report to government agencies, as re- CORRESPOMOEINCE . 6 6 we. s- lei ues ee BO 2 ye eee 
quired, and to supervise all matters relating SCANNING THE SCENE—Paul Haase . . . . . . . (565 
to taxes. 
PAGING THE:NEW BOOKS... 6 bao RS ee Le. 5 
5. To interpret and report on the effect of 
external influences on the attainment of the 
objectives of the business. This function in- MAKING MANAGEMENT HUMAN 
cludes the continuous appraisal of economic Seiten, idiciadl 
and social forces and of governmental influ- eviewed by ohn Adams 
ences as they affect the operations of the 
— rn eee tra 
6. To provide protection for the assets of PERSONAL NOTE e 
the business. This function includes establish- - Be ee a eae cre, 
ing and maintaining adequate internal control OPPORTUNITIES 5.0 a8 se Ge ee eee se 


and auditing, and assuring proper insurance 
coverage. 
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Phillipsburg Inserter | 


.». it mechanizes your mail room _ Phillipsburg Inserters at Long Island Lighting Co. 





Money-wise mailers have found the way to beat rising postage costs — thru 
mechanized mail processing on the Bell & Howell Phillipsburg Inserter! They've discovered that 
the Phillipsburg actually saves them money six ways: (1) by doing the work of dozens of 
hand workers with only one operator; (2) by producing twice the volume of mail in half the 
time; (3) by eliminating expensive supervision and overtime; (4) by inserting extra enclosures 
at no extra cost; (5) by reducing costly errors and waste; (6) by releasing valuable floor space 
for more productive use. For example, firms like the Long Island Lighting Co. continue to 
increase mail volume with Phillipsburg Inserters — thru fast, accurate, low-cost mail processing! 


C-12-8 
YOU, too, can save with ; 


mechanized mail processing! SEND COUPON ! Boll © Howell Philipsburg Co., PAMipeburg, N. J. 


Oo —_ brochure, “Wider Horizons with Mechanized 
Mailin 
FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
() Send Case History on 













Bell & Howell (type of business) 
N D 
Phillipsburg _ 
PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY Firm 





Successor to Inserting and Mailing Machine Company 
Street 





City Zone State 
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ON THE SUBJECT OF FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

The Army Map Service, as a part of its 
program of executive iy age and 
training, has been searching for material 
on the subject of financial management 
which may be suitable for use as reference 
and reading assignments. 

Controllership Foundation has furnished 
us with bibliographies of such material 
and we have selected a number o: articles 
which have appeared in your magazine. 
Specifically, we request permission to re- 
print with our own facilities, and to dis- 
tribute to participants in our program, the 
following material : 


1. The concept of modern controller- 
ship of Controllers Institute of America 
appearing on the contents page of each 
issue of THE CONTROLLER; 


2. These editorials from Paul Haase’s 
page, Scanning the Scene, in the issues in- 
dicated: “Better Accounting: Better Gov- 
ernment” (June 1957, page 269); “Op- 
erations-Finance Teamwork’’ (December 
1957, page 573) ; “Conditioning for Cost- 
Cutting” (July 1958, page 309) ; and 

3. These articles: ‘Programming Anal- 
ysis Used at Ordnance Depot’ (March 
1957, page 128); “Better Forecasts: Bet- 
ter Profits’ (March 1957, page 130); 
“New Concepts for State Accounting and 
Auditing in Illinois’ (June 1957, page 
280); “Management Controls at Man- 
agement Levels” (August 1957, page 
386) ; and “Accounting for Labor Costs’’ 
(April 1958, page 191). 


It is planned to provide these articles in 
notebook form to all participants at our 











CHICAGO : 


0 


Depreciation and Depletion Studies 
Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES 



















first training conference to be held De. 
cember 1-5, 1958. Full credit will be 
given to authors and your magazine. 


B. D. HULL 
Civilian Personnel Officer 

Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army 
Washington, D. C. 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


Would you be kind enough to grant 
permission for us to reprint the article en- 
titled “Forecasting Your Inventory” by 
R. L. VanDeMark which appeared in the 
August 1957 issue of THE CONTROLLER, 
Since purchasing is involved in Mr. Van- 
DeMark’s treatment, we would like to 
bring the account to the attention of our 
readers, 

J. R. WATSON 
Managing Editor, Canadian Purchaser 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Those interested in purchasing should also 
read “The Controller Looks at the Purchasing 
Department” by Hans C. Todt on page 584 of 
this issue. —T he Editors 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

The National Association of Account- 
ants is planning a conference on the sub- 
ject of the return on capital concept for 
planning and appraisal in October 1958, 
John Griswold’s article “More for Your 
Capital Dollar: Finding the Realistic Rate 
of Return” in the October 1957 issue of 
THE CONTROLLER deals with a portion of 
this subject area. 

We would like your permission to in- 
clude a reproduction of this paper with 
other reference material supplied to reg- 
istrants. Approximately 300 copies would 
be prepared. 


RAYMOND H. NOEKER 
Administrative Assistant 

Program Planning 

National Association of Accountants 
New York 





Readers of THE CONTROLLER 
are invited to express their reac- 
tions to articles appearing within 
our pages. Letters will be welcomed 
for inclusion on this page and must 
bear the writer’s signature and ad- 
dress (which will be withheld if so 
requested). The Editors 





Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

In the August 1954 issue of THE CON- 
TROLLER there was an article by W. R. 
Wright of Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
Inc., entitled “Better Management Con- 
trols Through Direct Costing.’’ May we 
have permission to have our Duplicating 
Department reproduce this article ? 


Ross ANGIER 

Director, Distribution Consultant Service 
American Airlines 

New York 
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thanks to automatic XEROGRAPHY 


...a revolutionary, new system for the high-quality, 
low-cost, rapid reproduction of engineering drawings 


A spectacular breakthrough . . . as revo- 
lutionary as the invention of movable 
type and the printing press . . . has be- 
come a reality because of the devel- 
opment of the XeroX® Copyflo® 24 
continuous printer. 

This ingenious machine . . . carica- 
tured above by Artzybasheff and op- 
erated automatically by xerography ... 
now provides the full benefits of a uni- 
tized microfilm system, the modern ap- 
proach to low-cost, high-quality repro- 
duction of engineering drawings. 

Original drawings are copied onto 
microfilm, and individual frames 


mounted in data processing cards. In- 
sertion of the cards into the Copyflo 
printer automatically produces dry, 
positive prints (or offset paper mas- 
ters) ready for immediate use. A 24” 
x 36” print every 10 seconds! 

Where the reproduction of hundreds 
... or thousands. . . of different engi- 
neering drawings is needed daily, look 
to automatic xerography and unitized 
microfilm. Write today for Booklet 
X-287 detailing the many advantages. 
Hatow Xerox Inc., 58-128X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices 
in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 


BENEFITS 

© Quality superior to that of any other type 
of engineering drawing reproduction 

e Substantial savings, up to $500,000 a year 

e Storage space reduced up to 95% 

@ No sensitized paper required 

© Time between request and print 
dramatically shortened 

e@ Reduced-size prints make handling easier, 
slash material costs, cut postage 


HALOID 
XEROX 











RE: SETTING A STANDARD FOR YOUR COMPANY’S RETURN AMA CREDIT 


ON INVESTMENT—Harvey O. Edson—THE CONTROLLER 





Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: The formula: We liked th | “E 
Mr. Edson’s article was enjoyable and 0 NS eA. OF x 
informative. He clearly brought out the sales wdc Comp meres & U.S. and Canada” in the 
Total Investment Sales July 1958 issue of THE CONTROLLER and 


value of looking at both factors involved 
in calculating return on investment— 
Turnover and % Profit to Sales. 

The return on investment of the AB 
Company could also have been improved 
by a few more flicks of the pencil. In the 
first example the Total Company return 
on investment reads 15.6% but should 
read 16.3%. This was caused by the turn- 
over factor, actually 1.25 but rounded to 
1.2. Similar roundings in most of the ex- 
amples shown resulted in minor differ- 
ences in the calculated returns. 


= Return on Investment 


may be verified by dividing $ Profit by 
Total Investment. Thus, in the example 
above $1820 ($ Profit) $11,200 
(Total Investment) results in a 16.25% 
or 16.3% return on investment. 


THOMAS B. LAWLOR 

Polychemicals Department 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 





would like to reprint it. May we have your 
permission ? Suitable credit will be given, 
of course. 


ELIZABETH C, MOORE 
Associate Editor 

The Journal of Taxation 
New York 


Credit should go to the American Man. 
agement Association whose release we pub- 
lished. —The Editors 


- from the article in the September issue - ~. 2 © «© «© © © © @ , 





















































AB COMPANY AB COMPANY 
: a3 ie ANALYSIS OF DIVISION B RETURN FACTOR 
Total Division Division 
Company A Revised 
os —- pon Division B Revised 
( T housands of Dollars) ne? Protected Lines Division B 
Sales $14,000 $4,000 $10,000 (Thousands of Doll, 
Operating Profit Before Taxes $ 1,820 $ 320 $ 1,500 f ars) 
% to Sales 13.0% 8% 15% Sales $7,200 $13,200 
Investment: Fixed $ 6,000 $1,000 $ 5,000 Operating Profit 2,220 2,700 
Working Capital 5,200 1,200 4,000 % to Sales 30% 20% 
Total $11,200 $2,200 $ 9,000 Total Investment $6,200 $10,100 
t R : (Sales) 12 18 11 Fixed Plant 3,000 5,000 
urnover hoakanind : . : Variable 3,200 5,100 
Return on Investment 15.6% 14.4% 16.5% Inventories 2,000 3,000 
Cash—Receivables 1,200 2,100 
AB COMPANY Total Turnover UTS 1.3 
ANALYSIS OF DIVISION B RETURN FACTOR ant 2.3 
Variable 23 
(a) (b) % Sales to Plant Capacity 90% 
Division B Competitive Protected Return on Investment 34% 26% 
Total Lines Lines 
nercomrienie Sees meet ote AB COMPANY 
(Thousands of Dollar: 
BN esicsncsethn rss REVISED COMPANY ROI OBJECTIVE 
Sales $10,000 $6,000 $4,000 € 
Operating Profit 1,500 480 1,020 a apg Revised 
% to Sales 15% 8% 25% ompany Division A Division B 
Total Investment $ 9,000 $3,900 $5,100 (Thousands of Dollars) 
Fixed Plant § 5,000 2,000 3,000 <a 
Variable ( 4,000 1,900 2,100 Sales $17,200 $ 4,000 $13,200 
Inventories 2,500 1,000 1,500 Operating Profit 3,020 320 2,700 
Cash—Receivables 1,500 900 600 % of Sales 17.5% 8% 20% 
Total Turnover 1.1 5 8 Investment $12,300 $22,000* $10,100 
Fixed 2.0 3.0 13 Turnover 1.4 1.8 1 
Variable 25 3.1 19 Return on Investment 24.5% 14.4% 26% 
% Sales to Plant Capacity 90% 45% * NOTE: Evidently your author made a typographical error: Division A In- 
Return on Investment 16.5% 12% 20% vestment reads $22,000 but should read $2,200. 
© © ° & e e e * r) © e 7 Mr. Lawlor’s table e e e e e e e * *. e . + 
Return on 
% to Sales Turnover Investment 
Should Should Should 
Reads Read Reads Read Reads Read 
AB Company 13.0 13.0 12 1.25 15.6 16.3 
Division A 8.0 8.0 1.8 1.82 14.4 14.5 
Division B 15.0 15.0 1.1 1.11 16.5 16.7 
(a) Competitive Lines 8.0 8.0 1.5 1.54 12.0 12.3 
(b) Protected Lines 25.0 25.5 0.8 0.78 20.0 20.0 
Revised Div. B 
Protected Lines 30.0 30.8 Tas 1.16 34.0 35.8 
Revised Division B 20.0 20.5 ee 31 26.0 26.7 
AB Company—Revised 17.5 17.6 1.4 1.40 24.5 24.6 
Division A 8.0 8.0 1.8 1.82 14.4 14.5 
Revised Division B 20.0 20.5 3 1.31 26.0 26.7 
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Today’s only machine that 
automatically code-punches 
and tabulates original records 





The new Keysort Tabulating Punch operates on a 
unique principle. It code-punches quantities and 
amounts into the body of your original Keysort 
cards as a by-product of establishing accounting 
controls. This same machine then automatically 
processes these proven records through basic ac- 
counting functions to the preparation of necessary 
management reports. 

The proven speed and flexibility of Keysort for 
classification is now coupled with internal code- 
punching for machine tabulation of original rec- 
ords. This is the Automatic Keysort System... a 
new concept that allows you to proceed in an orderly 


ROYAL McCBEE 





NEW KEYSORT TABULATING PUNCH 


and profitable manner toward office automation 
along with the growth and expansion of your 
business. 

At a rental of less than $100 a month, this versa- 
tile machine is simple to operate and readily 
adaptable to centralized or decentralized procedures 
in companies of all sizes. In many important areas 
of plant control — job costing; labor distribution; 
inventory; labor, material and production control; 
sales and order analysis. In retail customer billing. 
In service organizations and hospitals — in every 
type of operation requiring fast, accurate data 
processing. 

Call your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing 
Representative to arrange for a demonstration, or 
write Royal McBee Corporation, Data Processing 
Division, Port Chester, N. Y. for illustrated 
brochure S-565. 


- data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 








a 
The ‘Guaranty Customer’’ and bis stockbolder. Photograpbed by Loebel. 


THE GUARANTY CUSTOMER USES HIS BANK’S 
SERVICES TO IMPROVE STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


The establishment of good stockholder relations calls for a 
comprehensive program and careful attention to detail. 
The Guaranty customer is assisted in this task through 
Guaranty’s philosophy of long-range thinking as applied 
to the bank’s stock transfer services. 

He knows that this philosophy, which considers both 
immediate and future problems, is reflected ina painstaking 
attention to every detail of stock transfer work, including 
the processing of dividend checks, annual reports, proxies, 
and other material. In the picture also are Guaranty’s long- 
range view and experience in serving major companies in 
corporate trust matters which help to avoid costly and 
embarrassing mistakes in interpreting trust instruments. 

Guaranty’s efficient service has immediate and practical 
effects: stockholders get their mail on time, the customer 
himself eliminates costly peak work load periods in his 
company, and he is assured of accuracy. 


564 


By acting as a part of the liaison team between stock- 
holders and management, Guaranty provides a ready 
source of information regarding transfer requirements, 
dividends, record dates, and other data of value to brokers 
and potential investors as well as to stockholders. 

For information about Guaranty’s New York stock 
transfer facilities for your immediate or long-range needs, 
call or write any Guaranty office. Our booklet, “Your 
Company ... Your Stockholders... Can Benefit from New 
York Stock Transfer Facilities,” is available on request. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK . 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 

Fifth Avenue at 44th St., New York 36 

Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 

40 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20 ¢ London « Paris « Brussels 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The Bank for BUSINESS—where business leaders bank. 








- Corporate Foundations Aid Giving 
Although the policy of corporate contributions to educa- 
" tional, research, and charitable organizations has had wide 
support in recent years, the “vehicle” for such funds-giving 
is still a subject of discussion, on occasion. One means, the 
corporate foundation, has had growing acceptance. It usu- 
ally functions as a separate (but closely allied) entity— 
either as a trust or as a corporation. A recent study by the 
National Industrial Conference Board noted that, of 141 
companies, 85 used the corporate form and 56 had adopted 
the charitable trust. 

Discussing corporate foundations in a recent issue of 
Public Relations Journal, Maxwell C. King, president of 
the Pacific Finance Corporation, pointed out that some cor- 
porations favor the trust form ‘“‘because of the absence of 
requirements for annual meetings, appointment of officers, 
and the filing of various reports which are required under 
the corporate form. A trust is also the quickest means of 
setting up a foundation, since, among other advantages, the 
state usually is not involved in creating it. Many companies, 
however, have chosen the corporate form of foundation be- 
cause they are familiar with it as a framework for doing 
business and believe it has more flexibility than a trust.” 

From the standpoint of the business, Mr. King says, there 
are many advantages to a foundation over other forms. It 
enables the corporation to continue its responsibilities inde- 
pendent of the rise and fall of profits. During prosperous 
years, a company can contribute to the foundation up to five 
per cent of its income before taxes. The tax deduction 1s 
allowed at the time the funds are put into the foundation, 
even though the foundation may elect to hold them in re- 
serve for distribution in subsequent years. 

The tax advantages of the foundation should not be the 
sole reason for choosing this as a vehicle for corporate sup- 
port to education, Mr. King observes, because “‘the founda- 
tion actually brings with it many other advantages. A foun- 
dation bearing the name of the company clearly establishes 
it as a good corporate citizen. And there is no better way to 
sell a corporation to the community than by demonstrating 
that it is fully cognizant of its obligations and that it is do- 
ing something about them.” 

The foundation also tends to result in a much better ad- 
ministration of the company’s contributions program. The 
weaknesses of much corporate giving today, Mr. King 
notes, include such approaches as “Sit back and wait” or 
“The old college tie’ as well as pressure from clients and 
customers to favor their particular pet causes. The trained 


foundation manager, familiar with the problems of cor- 
porate giving, can develop long-range policies and plans, 
and insure the most effective use of the available funds. 
Such management does much to eliminate the rash of year- 
end giving which occurs in many businesses. Individual 
prejudice and favor fade into the background when the 
foundation is charged with organizing the corporate pro- 
gram of giving. 

All these reasons—independence from the rise and fall 
of profits, tax advantages, good public relations, and better 
administration—point to the foundation as an ideal medium 
for corporate giving, Mr. King confirms. 

There are some disadvantages, too, in the corporate foun- 
dation, he says: First of all, the expense of management. If 
the foundation program is handled informally, the expense 
is negligible; if it is handled formally, it costs more. How- 
ever, since the cost can be assessed to the nontaxable foun- 
dation, this disadvantage is considerably lessened. 

“Another possible deterrent is that the foundation be- 
comes a target for all types of solicitation. The traffic at the 
front door of a foundation creates problems where keen 
assessment and discretion must be exercised,” Mr. King 
says. Once in a while, stockholder misunderstandings arise 
about the foundation. This situation can be forestalled by 
keeping stockholders informed at all times about the role 
of the foundation, its relationship with the company, and 
the attendant benefits to the company. 


Step Up, Mr. Businessman! 

How to reconcile individuality with conformity—each a 
desirable aspect of business leadership—is one of the major 
issues confronting today’s businessmen. Discussing this re- 
cently, Dean Courtney C. Brown, the Graduate School of 
Business of Columbia University, stated that it is not 
enough for a businessman to know his business. _ 

“The issues he faces involve conflicting value judgments 
as well as the arithmetic of the accounting office. Individ- 
uality must be reconciled with conformity, creativity with 
organizational chain-of-command. 

“Today we lack an adequate theory of business enter- 
prise. Accordingly, the businessman has no time-tested 
bench marks against which to measure many of the deci- 
sions he must make each day.” 

The unprecedented demands 6n the businessman result 
from the greater diversity and size of administrative busi- 
ness units, the recognition of human factors in business op- 
erations, and “the ideological and production role played 
by business in the ‘cold war’,”’ notes Dean Brown, who adds 
that although the businessman has long played a major role 
in contemporary life, he must hereafter share the burden of 
intellectual and cultural leadership with scientists and 
churchmen, scholars and politicians, military leaders and 
academicians. 

And, with all this, continue recording a profit in the mar- 
ket place! 

—PAUL HAASE 
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Automation which 
has been predicted 
for offices of the 
future is here today 
* because of a Friden 
development called 
Tape-Talk. 
Tape-Talk is the operation of Friden automatic 
machines. These machines handle major office 





routines by calculating, reading and writing with 
punched paper tape. The machines work indi- 
vidually or in combination. 

Office workers simply give general starting 
orders to the machines. Functioning in their 
world of Tape-Talk, Friden machines can: 

(1) Eliminate need for manual movements 
and most conventional operator decisions... (2) 
Increase work volume output without increasing 
payroll costs or overtime...(3) End errors nor- 
mally occurring in data recopying. 

Look into this practical, deliverable miracle— 
Friden Tape-Talk. Call your Friden Man or write 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. Sales, in- 
struction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 
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Solectadoata® Automatic tape 


reader-selector-sorter 


Tahodato® Automatic tape transmitter-receiver 


. ® 
guatowrriter Automatic justifying 


type-composing machine 


Add.-Pumdh® automatic code tape 


adding-listing machine 


Clexowritinr® Automatic tape 


writing-accounting machine 
Quitomuttic Input - Output Machine 





Compoutyjaon” Automatic tape 


billing department in one desk 
Friden Mailroom Equipment 
Friden Natural Way Adding Machine 


Friden fully automatic Calculator— 
The Thinking Machine of American Business 
© Friden, Inc. 
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PROFILE OF 


The Corporate Controller 


Based on a Survey by Controllership Foundation 


Herbert F. Klingman 


This is the second of a series of three articles reporting the 
response to a request for information made by Controller- 
ship Foundation to the active members of Controllers In- 
stitute. The information was supplied by 2,795 respond- 
ents. PART I, published in the October 1958 issue of THE 
CONTROLLER, presented essential information about the 
statistical foundation of this study, its extensiveness and its 
representative validity. In addition, that article pointed up 
certain general characteristics of the response and their sig- 
nificance in depicting the typical company “control execu- 
tive’ —regardless of his job title—and of controllership. 


PART Il 


HE DIVERSITY OF RESPONSE, so clearly 
TD ridest in the data reported in the first 
article, also underlies all the data basic to 
this and the concluding article in the 
series. Diversity is, indeed, characteristic 
of the function of controllership as well 
as the control executive positions in an 
organization and the individuals holding 
these positions. This poses very real 
problems to anyone attempting a com- 
posite portrait or a “‘typical’’ profile. Ac- 
tually, there are several distinctive types. 
Attempts to force these too strenuously 
into one composite picture may cause loss 
of highly distinctive features character- 
istic of significant subclasses in the con- 
trol executive category. To avoid such loss 
of distinctive features of typical classes of 
control executives, most of the summary 
tabulations in this article will present, in 
addition to the combined or composite 
picture, breakdowns for distinctive classes 
of executives included in our broad con- 
trol executive category. 

We should remember, too, in discuss- 
ing responsibilities of a position, its place 
in the general organization scheme and 
the typical characteristics of those holding 
an executive position, that a given posi- 
tion and its schedule of responsibilities 
and authority, etc., must be given mean- 
ing by the thinking and the action of the 
person holding the position. The dynamic 
content of any responsible job is the re- 
sultant of a combination of forces, fac- 
tors and individuals operating on and in- 
fluencing the position and the person 
holding it. Conversely, the individual 


holding such a job also shapes it by his 
thinking, his concepts of it, his own pur- 
posive actions with reference to it and in 
relation to his associates in an organiza- 
tion. This is inevitable in the give-and- 
take of business and it is a principle which 
is operative, in varying intensity, on all 
the people who, working together, con- 
vert an organization into a going concern. 

Now, to some of the objective points 
or bench marks which will help us gauge 
the position of controller in company or- 
ganization, the control executive's place 






co one 
wa 


on the management team, the major func- 
tional elements of his job and related fea- 
tures of his work and influence, so far as 
they can be revealed by, or validly in- 
ferred from objective, quantitative data. 


WHO HIRES THE CONTROL EXECUTIVE? 

The executive or group hiring a person 
to fill a certain executive position in an 
organization is a significant clue to the 
importance of the position and its func- 
tion. With reference to control executives 
this clue can best be handled by dealing 
separately with company headquarters 
control executives and later with division, 
branch, plant or works control executives 
asa group. 

The Company Control Executive. The 
preponderant majority of company con- 
trol executives are hired by (a) the board 
of directors or board of trustees, the duly 
constituted and legally recognized top- 
management unit of a company; (b) the 
chairman of the board or the president of 
a company; and (c) a combination of the 
above in the sense that, in some cases, the 
control executive is appointed by the 
board chairman or president subject to 
confirmation by the board of directors. 


TABLE 1 
WHO HIRES THE COMPANY CONTROL EXECUTIVE? 


Hiring Agents—Per Cent Distribution 


















































Number in Each Board of Executive 
Job Class Re- Directors, or General Chairman of 
Controller porting Hiring Board of Management | the Board, 
Job Classes Agent = 100% Trustees Committee President All Other 
Total Reporting 2373 71% 1 15 13 
Vice President- 

Controller 
Vice President- 

Finance 439 89% - 7 4 
Controller 1129 63% 2 22 13 
Treasurer 572 83% - 8 9 

Sub-Total 2140 74% 1 15 10 
All Other Con- 
troller Job 
Classes 233 40% 5 15 40 
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There is some variance discernible 
among the typical job classes comprising 
our broad category of ‘‘control executive.” 
The nature and extent of these variances 
are clearly evident from Table 1. But it is 
clear that the vice president-controller, 
vice president-finance, treasurer and con- 
troller of a company are usually hired by 
the board of directors—the management 


group which represents and is directly 
and legally responsible to the owners of 
the company. 

It was previously reported that some- 
times more than one “‘agent”’ is responsible 
for hiring control executives. In such 
cases the common practice is appointment 
by a top executive subject to confirmation 
by the board of directors or other group. 


TABLE 2 
WHO HIRES THE DIVISION, BRANCH, PLANT OR WORKS CONTROL EXECUTIVE? 


Hiring Agents—Per Cent Distribution 




















Number inEach]} Boardof | Executive 
Job Class Re- || Directors | or General Company 
Controller | porting Hiring or Mandgement Vice Control All 

Job Classes | Agent = 100% ||Equivalent| Committee | President] President |Executive | Other 
Total 
Reporting 159 18% 12 16 14 37 
Vice: Pres.- 

Controller, 
Vice Pres.- 

Finance 3 67% 33 - - - 
Controller 91 14% 13 11 8 51 
Treasurer 9 33% 45 - 11 ~ 
All Other 56 20% 3 25 27 23 





























TABLE 3 


WHERE COMPANY CONTROL EXECUTIVES’ RESPONSIBILITIES ARE STATED 


Relative Frequency of Mention by— 















































Combined | Vice Pres.- 
Mentions for | Controller, 
Responsibilities Controller |Vice Pres.- 
Stated in: Job Category | Finance Controller | Treasurer All Other 
Total 
Mentions = 100% 2662 512 1222 700 228 
Corporate Charter and/or 
By-Laws 48% 60% 39% 64% 28% 
Written Job Description 18 15 19 13 33 
Procedures or Operations 
Manual 14 11 15 13 14 
Employment Agreement 7 5 12 2 5 
All Other 13 9 15 8 20 
TABLE 4 


WHERE DIVISION CONTROL EXECUTIVES’ 


Relative Frequency of Mention by— 


RESPONSIBILITIES ARE STATED 























Combined | Vice Pres.- 
Mentions for} Controller, 
Responsibilities Controller | Vice Pres.- 
Stated in: Job Category} Finance Controller | Treasurer | All Other 
Total 
Mentions = 100% 168 3 98 20 47 
Written Job Description 40% 33% 42% 45% 34% 
Procedures or Operations 
Manual 28 - 26 40 30 
Corporate Charter and/or 
By-Laws 12 33 17 5 2 
Employment Agreement 5 - 7 5 2 
All Other 15 33 8 5 32 
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The Division Control Executive. The 
pattern differs materially in the case of 
division, branch, plant or works control 
executives taken as a group. This is partly 
due to the highly differing size and status 
of divisions (or branches), plants or 
works in various company complexes and 
the degree of centralization or decentral- 
ization of responsibility and authority of 
the controllership function. The patterns 
are summarized in Table 2. 

Most of the employing executives 
grouped in the “all-other’’ column held 
the title of general manager, general su- 
perintendent—in some division or branch 
organizations this may be equivalent to 
the position of division president, in 
others not. 


WHERE ARE THE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE CONTROL EXECUTIVE 
SPELLED OUT? 

Undoubtedly most readers of THE 
CONTROLLER know that there is normally 
some difference between job descriptions 
and procedures on the one hand and the 
actual performance of the job on the 
other. This is quite generally true in busi- 
ness, as systems and procedures analysts 
know very well. 

At the middle-management and top- 
management positions there may be con- 
siderable variance between the substance 
of a position spelled out in manuals or 
job descriptions and the substance given 
the position by the actual performance of 
the person holding it. 

In fact, statements of responsibility, 
authority and jurisdiction for top-man- 
agement positions are commonly expressed 
in broad terms so as not to be too restric- 
tive. Furthermore, there are good indica- 
tions that many companies do not have a 
single definitive job statement of respon- 
sibilities for certain classes of manage- 
ment positions, usually those comprising 
the top level of management. 

Yet, the executives in these positions 
must and do have some source or sources 
of authority, some index of the type of 
responsibilities which they are to under- 
take. Whatever they may be, they help in 
understanding the nature and relative class 
of management positions in a company. 

Where Company Control Executives’ 
Duties Are Stated. With reference to com- 
pany control executives, it is quite com- 
mon to have some reference made to re- 
sponsibilities in more than one company 
document. Slightly more than 28% of the 
respondents indicate their responsibilities 
and authority are drawn from more than 
one source. Most frequently mentioned 
are the company charter and/or by-laws. 
Slightly less than half of those holding 
positions in the controller job category 
mention the company charter or by-laws. 
Others less frequently mentioned are, in 
order of relative frequency: Written job 
description, procedures or operations man- 
ual, employment contract or agreement, 
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directive of the board of directors, organ- 
ization manual or management guide. 

The relative frequency of mention by 
job classes within the control executive 
category varies considerably but corporate 
charter and/or by-laws are predominant 
with reference to the vice president-con- 
troller, vice president-finance, controller 
and treasurer. In fact, the treasurers cite 
the charter and by-laws most frequently. 
This stems in part from the legal recogni- 
tion given that title in many of the state 
laws governing the incorporation of a 
business. 

The key statistics of response from 
company control executives are summa- 
rized in Table 3. 

One more thing must be said before 
taking a quick look at the pattern of re- 
sponse from division control executives. 
Many of the respondent company control 
executives called our attention to the fact 
that (a) the written statements of their 
responsibilities—even in job descriptions 
—were quite general and (b) the real 
scope and content of their responsibilities 
were much extended, in actual practice, 
over any statement of duties. This was 
either with the tacit or explicit under- 
standing and consent of their superiors— 
and usually with the practical working ac- 
ceptance of their colleagues. 

These supplementary remarks also coin- 
cide with observed conditions and direct 
knowledge about the working of a con- 
siderable number of controllers’ depart- 
ments. 

Where Division Control Executives’ 
Responsibilities Are Stated. In contrast 
with company control executives, the re- 
sponsibilities of divisional control execu- 
tives are usually stated in written job 
descriptions and/or procedure manuals. 
Further, there is more consistency in the 
pattern for the several job classifications 
in the controller category for divisions. 
These characteristics are readily apparent 
from the summary shown in Table 4. 

As with company control executives, a 
considerable proportion (29%) of the 
respondents cited more than one state- 
ment of duties or authority but unlike the 
pattern for multiple mentions by com- 
pany executives, a much higher propor- 
tion of division control executives re- 
ported (a) job descriptions or procedural 
manuals and by-laws or (b) job aoe 
tions and procedural manuals as the o 
cial sources of their responsibilities. 


LINES OF DIRECT RESPONSIBILITY 
OF CONTROL EXECUTIVES 

In general, the control executive is di- 
rectly responsible to the top executive of- 
ficer of his organization and/or the top- 
Management group. It should be noted 
that 12% of respondents report they are 
officially directly responsible to more than 
one superior. Most of the combinations 
found under these circumstances are chair- 
man of the board or president and board 


TABLE 5 


TO WHOM IS THE COMPANY CONTROL EXECUTIVE DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE? 


Per Cent of Respondents in Each Class* 
































Combined }j Vice Pres.- 
Group or Executive Control Controller 
to Whom Directly Executive | Vice Pres.- 
Responsible Category Finance Controller | Treasurer All Other 
Number of Respondents 2270 425 1065 559 221 
Board of Directors, or 
Board of Trustees 24% 28% 21% 35% 4% 
Chairman of the Board, or 
President 57 77 56 63 10 
Executive or Senior Vice 
President 5 5 6 5 1 
Vice President 6 2 6 5 14 
Vice President-Controller, 
Vice President-Finance 11 - 13 12 18 
Controller 5 - - - 47 
All Other 8 1 11 5 15 




















*Percentage analysis will not add to 100% because some respondents were directly responsible 
to more than one executive or group. 


TABLE 6 


TO WHOM IS THE DIVISION CONTROL EXECUTIVE DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE? 


Per Cent of Respondents in Each Class* 
































Combined | Vice Pres.- 
Group or Executive Control Controller, 
to Whom Directly Executive | Vice Pres.- 
Responsible Category Finance Controller | Treasurer All Other 
Number of Respondents 129 3 74 15 37 
Board of Directors, 

Board of Trustees 3% 33% 1% 13% ~ 
Chairman of the Board, or 

President 10 67 11 20 - 
Executive or Senior Vice 

President 4 - 4 7 3% 
Vice President 29 - 23 67 27 
Vice President-Controller, 

Vice President-Finance 16 - 16 53 3 
Controller 10 - 3 7 27 
General Manager, 

General Superintendent 26 - 33 13 22 
All Other 11 - 9 - 22 




















*Percentage analysis will not total 100% because 


of directors; executive vice president and 
board of directors or executive committee ; 
vice president-controller or vice president- 
finance and board of directors or chief 
executive officer (chairman of the board, 
president) . 

Significant groupings of statistics on 
this question are shown in Tables 5 and 6. 
Table 5 relates to control executives of 
company headquarters (including subsid- 
iary corporations). Table 6 deals with 
division, plant or works control execu- 
tives. This pattern of lines of direct re- 
sponsibility upward from the control ex- 
ecutive is consistent with the pattern of 
the types of executive who hire the con- 


multiple replies were possible. 


trol executive and the sources of the con- 
trol executive’s authority and responsibil- 
ities. 

The significant deviations from the 
composite pattern for company control 
executives occur in the vice president- 
controller, vice president-finance and in the 
all-other classes of this group. With only 
minor exceptions, the vice president-con- 
troller and vice president-finance are di- 
rectly responsible to the top executive of- 
ficer and the top-management group. By 
contrast, the administrative, functional 
and staff control executives, who chiefly 
comprise the all-other class, usually re- 
port directly to the senior control execu- 
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tive. Almost all those in the all-other 
class who report directly to the company 
chief executive and/or board of directors 
bear the title ‘chief accountant’’ or “‘sen- 
ior accountant” and are, in fact, the gen- 
eral control executives of their respective 
companies. 

With reference to the tabulations in 
Table 6, it is apparent that most of the 
division, branch, plant or works control 
executives are directly responsible to the 
chief executive of their particular organ- 
ization. It is necessary to remember that 
management organization of divisions and 
branches varies widely. Some divisions 
have an executive hierarchy similar to cor- 
porate organization and, in fact, closely 
resemble the corporate subsidiary except 
in the legal aspects. In other cases, divi- 
sions and their management organization 
reflect the fact that they are large operat- 
ing or functional departments within a 
company. In such instances a vice presi- 
dent, general manager, or general super- 
intendent may well be the chief executive 
of the organization. Furthermore, in the 
case of plant or works organization, the 
chief executive frequently is designated as 
“general manager’ or ‘‘general superin- 
tendent.”’ 

A second general and significant infer- 
ence which therefore can be drawn from 
the tabulation in Table 6 is that, typically, 
there is a high degree of decentralization 
of responsibility to division, branch, plant 
or works control executives. 


FUNCTIONAL LINES OF 
RESPONSIBILITY OF 
CONTROL EXECUTIVES 

Of the control executives supplying in- 
formation on this point, 40% report they 
had no designated functional responsibil- 
ity to other executives. Some of these in- 
dicated, however, that they considered 
close cooperation with other key execu- 
tives inherent in controllership and an 
integral part of their operation. 

Most commonly, where functional re- 
sponsibilities are established, the company 


control executive is functionally respon- 
sible to the chairman of the board, the 
president, and/or the board of directors 
of his company. 

Almost 87% of the divisional control 
executives reported one or more execu- 
tives to whom they are functionally re- 
sponsible. Except for divisional treasurers, 
the division control executives are most 
frequently responsible to the chief com- 
pany control executive, whatever his title. 
Exactly half of the divisional treasurers are 
functionally responsible to the company 
president or board chairman; 14% have a 
designated functional responsibility to the 
company vice president-control or vice 
president-finance. 


NUMBER OF EXECUTIVES DIRECTLY 
RESPONSIBLE TO 
CONTROL EXECUTIVES 

An indication of the managerial effec- 
tiveness of an executive is the extent to 
which he delegates his responsibilities. 
One index of how the control executive 
scores in this respect is the number of staff 
and line executives directly responsible to 
him. 

Recognized authorities on management 
and organization hold against too little, 
and very definitely against too dispersive, 
delegation of responsibility and authority. 
Generally it is believed that from three to 
five executives can be supervised most ef- 
ficiently by one person. Among factors 
which make for this range in tolerances 
on the standard are the supervisor's abil- 
ity, versatility, the size of an organization, 
its complexity and the diversity of its 
operations. Measured against this long- 
accepted set of standards, the control ex- 
ecutive scores quite well. 

Of the 1999 company control execu- 
tives reporting data, and without regard 
to size of company or any of the other 
factors mentioned above, 52% have from 
three to five staff and line executives di- 
rectly responsible to them; 29% have one 
or two; and 19% have six or more ex- 
ecutives reporting directly to them. 


TABLE 7 


NUMBER OF EXECUTIVES DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE TO COMPANY 
CONTROL EXECUTIVES 


Per Cént of Total Reporting 
Three Selected Size Classes 





























i ith solidated Net Annual Sales of: 
Number of Line/Staff Companies with Consoli ual Sales o: 
Executives Directly Total Response Less Than $150 Million 
Responsible to All Size $5 Million $10-$49 Million or More 
‘Control Executives Classes (Smallest) (Modal Class) (Largest) 
Total 
Reporting = 100% 1999 188 773 294 
One or Two 29% 47% 27% 17% 
Three to Five 52 49 55 50 
Six or More 19 4 18 32 
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Summary tabulations, by selected com. 
pany size classes (smallest, modal, larg. 
est) are shown in Table 7. 

The composite pattern for division, 
branch, plant or works control executives 
conforms quite well to the pattern set for 
company control executives. 


NUMBER OF EXECUTIVES 
FUNCTIONALLY RESPONSIBLE 
TO CONTROL EXECUTIVES 

Only 34% of respondent control ex- 
ecutives gave us useful information about 
other management areas in which they 
had functional responsibility. Of those re- 
porting, however, 59% have from one to 
three executives functionally responsible 
to them. 

The composite picture of executives 
directly and functionally responsible to 
control executives is that a very substan- 
tial majority of control executives have 
from three to five other executives te- 
sponsible to them. This falls nicely within 
the generally accepted range for effective 
administration. 


SIZE OF CONTROL 
EXECUTIVES’ DEPARTMENTS 
Respondents to the survey were asked 
to report, for each executive directly re- 
sponsible to them, the number of full- 
time employes ewes by these execu- 
tives. This was deemed, on the basis of 
pilot study experience, to provide a con- 
servative statement of the number of em- 
ployes under the control executive's juris- 
diction—in his department (using the 
word “‘department”’ in a broad sense). 
The number of replies to this question 
provides a very broad and firm statistical 
base for the following conclusions: 


1. There is an extremely wide range in 
the size of control executives’ depart- 
ments, measured in number of em- 
ployes. 

2. There is exceedingly poor correlation 
between size of control executives’ de- 
partments and size of company, ex- 
pressed either in terms of net sales or 
total employes. There is almost no dis- 
cernible relationship between size of 
the control executive's department and 
company sales; the relationship be- 
tween size of the control executive's 
department and total company em- 
ployes is only slightly better. 

3. These relationships do not improve 
significantly even when the data are 
classified by size of company within 
basic fields of business. 


It is abundantly clear from this survey 
that size of company is not an important, 
certainly not a key, factor influencing the 
size of the control executive's department 
—that is, the number of employes re- 
quired to carry on the functions which are 
the direct responsibility of the control 
executive. (Continued on page 592) 
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EDPM—-Getting Past the Barriers to Success 


D. Ronald Daniel 


“The costs are impressive, all right— 
but I can’t find the benefits”... 


HIS COMMENT about his company’s elec- 

tronic data-processing system was made 
recently by the controller of a large air- 
craft-component manufacturer. The com- 
puter had been installed about a year be- 
fore on the recommendation of the usual 
company task force. At that time, three 
main benefits had been hoped for: 


1. Early elimination of 60 per cent of the 
existing tabulating equipment ; 

2. Substantial reductions in clerical man- 
power requirements ; and 

3. The customary range of “intangible” 
advantages—more, better, and faster 
management information. 


In evaluating the progress made toward 
these objectives during the first year, the 
controller became somewhat alarmed. It 
was immediately apparent that no tabu- 
lating equipment had been released, no 
clerical personnel had been eliminated, 
and whether management was better in- 
formed was very much an open question. 





D. RONALD DANIEL is an associate in the New York office 
of McKinsey & Company, nationwide management consult- 
ing firm. He is a graduate of Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, and the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Since joining McKin- 
sey in 1957, he has specialized in the solution of or- 
ganization, management control and electronic data-proc- 
essing problems. Prior to this, Mr. Daniel had the priv- 
ilege of participating in the planning and administration of 
the Navy's first electronic data-processing installations. 


Equally obvious was the fact that this 
company’s venture into electronic data 
processing had cost nearly $1 million to 
date. 

Incidents like this are becoming more 
and more common. Reporting on a recent 
electronics seminar, a Wall Street Journal 
staff member wrote, “Companies across 
the land are taking a longer, harder look 
for savings from electronics. The glamour 
has worn off.” 

Against this background of growing 
displeasure, the objective of this article is 
twofold. First, to identify the underlying 
reasons for the disappointing experiences 
with electronic computers by focusing on 
the six key barriers to successful electronic 
data processing; and second, to demon- 
strate how these barriers can block the 
way to success and in some cases how they 
can be hurdled—or avoided entirely. 


BLAMING TECHNICAL FAULTS 

A great deal of the dissatisfaction with 
electronic data processing was inevitable. 
It is only during the last four years that 
electronic data processing has been used 
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Discusses the six barriers to 
successful EDP and shows 
how they can be hurdled 

or eliminated entirely 


in business to any significant extent. For 
the better part of this period, manage- 
ment’s knowledge of computers has been 
based on sheer speculation or the claims of 
the companies making the equipment. In 
hindsight, it is apparent that the buildup 
was overdone. 

With the enlarging of our knowledge, 
on the basis of actual experience with 
electronic systems, has come an increasing 
disenchantment on the part of manage- 
ment. Fascination with the hardware— 
which characterized management’s early 
attitude—has subsided. It has been te- 
placed by a genuine concern over elec- 
tronics’ failure to produce the anticipated 
advantages. Many nese are finding 
that the two most frequently expected 
benefits—clerical savings and better in- 
formation for decision-making—are still 
more promise than accomplishment. 

Confronted with this situation, man- 
agement has usually reacted in one of two 
ways: 

1. It has blamed the lack of success on 
technical difficulties, such as ill-chosen or 
poorly defined applications, weak pro- 
gramming, unexpectedly low hardware 
reliability, or admittedly overoptimistic 
cost and savings projections ; or 

2. It has alibied on the grounds of 
“what else could be expected from so new 
a field?” 


THE SIX KEY BARRIERS 

In view of this response, it is not sur- 
prising that management has not discov- 
ered what is really ailing electronic data 
processing. Instead of searching out tech- 
nical difficulties to rationalize its dissatis- 
factions, management should have been 
looking closer to home. If it had, it would 
have found the six key barriers that block 
the way to the successful use of electron- 
ics. These are: 
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1. The failure to establish genuine top- 
management interest and support of elec- 
tronic data processing as a concept instead 
of fascinating hardware. 

2. The inability to achieve an effective 
blend of existing company personnel with 
“outside’’ talent. 

3. The absence of a realistic and work- 
able relationship with the manufacturer of 
the electronic data-processing equipment 
selected. 

4, The failure to recognize and promptly 
act on the organizational implications of 
electronic data processing. 

5. The inability to effect the behavior 
changes required to realize many of the 
potential advantages of electronic data 
processing. 

6. The failure to anticipate the “dis- 
illusionment”’ that frequently develops. 


TOP-MANAGEMENT SUPPORT 


The first of these barriers, top-manage- 
ment support, is probably the most critical 
and is certainly number one with regard 
to timing. Once this support has been ob- 
tained, the remaining barriers become 
easier to surmount. The term “top man- 
agement” as used in this article refers to 
chairmen, presidents, executive vice pres- 
idents, financial vice presidents, control- 
lers, and others with comparable authority 
who have responsible interests in elec- 
tronic data processing. 

Admittedly, top management has been 
giving a great deal of attention to elec- 
tronic data processing. Business has been 
told that this is the beginning of a new 
era in scientific management—that here is 
relief from the growing burden of clerical 
costs. Naturally, such possibilities ring a 
very loud bell with most executives. And 
well they might. But it seems that these 
dazzling possibilities have beguiled man- 
agement into what is called ‘‘a fascination 
with the hardware.” 

Why Management Support Is Needed. 
The more immediate implications of the 
electronic era have unfortunately received 
less attention. Actually one can uncover 
four factors that should arouse, if not de- 
mand, top-management interest. They are: 
money, personnel, organization, and man- 
agement behavior. 

Money: It takes lots of it to get into 
electronics. A feasibility study and a thor- 
ough systems review might take several 
persons several years; installation may 
cost upwards of $250,000; annual ex- 
penses for salaries and machine rental 
may range from $500,000 to $1 million. 
Sums like this should claim top-manage- 
ment interest. 

Personnel: Talented people are needed 
to plan, implement, and operate an elec- 
tronic system. Frequently such people 
have to be “‘pirated’’ from departments 
within the company; sometimes they must 
be obtained from the outside and this may 
conflict with a company’s policy of ad- 
vancement from within. 
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Organization: Very often electronic 
data processing will have a significant im- 
pact on organization structure. It may be 
necessary to consider not only how to or- 
ganize the computer group, but also how 
to reckon with well-entrenched depart- 
mental lines or how to establish central- 
ized data processing in a decentralized 
company. 

Management Behavior: One of the 
most highly touted benefits of electronic 
data processing is a vast improvement in 
information for management decision- 
making. To realize such an advantage, it 
is frequently necessary to alter some 
deeply rooted habits or attack some care- 
fully guarded empires. 

Yet with all these pressing demands 
for its attention, top management has still 
been preoccupied with the computer as a 
gadget. In terms of the popular expres- 
sion, EDPM, management has focused its 
attention on the first and the last letters 
EM—electronic and machine, instead of 
concentrating on the middle two letters 
DP—data processing. 


INSIDE VS. OUTSIDE PERSONNEL 

The second key barrier in successful 
electronic data processing is the effective 
blending of present company personnel 
with outside talent. This is an interesting 
problem because most companies have 
taken an extreme position with regard to 
it. In the early days of electronic data 
processing, it was fashionable (and fre- 
quently necessary) to staff the electronics 
department with specialists hired from 
the outside. These specialists were usually 
engineers and mathematicians, often with 
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an academic background but seldom with 
any business experience. Companies which 
staffed with this type of personnel fre- 
quently found themselves in trouble be- 
cause the task of imparting to these out- 
siders a sufficient knowledge of the com- 
pany’s operations and problems and an 
understanding of the industry in which it 
competed was universally underestimated. 

A subsequent lack of progress forced 
the pendulum to swing in the other direc- 
tion. For some time now, it has been at 
the opposite end of its arc. The currently 
accepted principle is “It’s easier to teach 
a company man about computers than a 
computer man about a company.” 

There are, however, advantages to each 
course of action. For instance, one can ex- 
pect the following benefits from hiring 
specialists from the outside: 

1. The period of evaluating electronic 
data processing provides an opportune 
time for a thorough systems review—a re- 
thinking of the why’s and wherefore’s of 
all a company’s systems and procedures. 
This analysis can probably be more effec- 
tive if it reflects the objective point of 
view of an outsider. 

2. The planning and installation of an 
electronic system involves many technical 
problems such as determination of pro- 
gramming standards, equipment selection, 
and numbers and type of personnel re- 
quired. The easiest way to avoid these po- 
tentially costly pitfalls is to rely on the 
specialist who has had plenty of concrete 
previous experience. 

3. The presence of outsiders on a team 
involved with electronic data processing 

(Continued on page 576) 
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MAKING BIG NEWS TODAY...DATA PROCESSING 
DESIGNED FOR SMALL, GROWING BUSINESSES 





LEADERSHIP IN DATA PROCESSING 








can be a potent stimulus by introducing 
new ideas and evoking more penetrating, 
more imaginative thinking from company 
personnel. 

4. The use of outsiders reduces the 
need for pirating key personnel from 
within the company. 


On the other hand, the advantages of 
relying on company personnel in staffing 
an electronic project include these: 


1. Industry and company knowledge 
takes longer to acquire than an understand- 
ing of the concepts and techniques of 
electronic data processing. 

2. People who have worked with, and 
for, the management of a company for 
many years should be in an excellent posi- 
tion to gain management's confidence. 

3. The use of company men seldom 
conflicts with a company’s recruiting and 
promotion policies. 


The advantages on both sides of the 
fence are valid and convincing. So why 
not work out a have-your-cake-and-eat-it- 
too solution? In staffing an electronics 
program, organizations can and should 
blend trained electronic data-processing 
specialists with experienced company per- 
sonnel. Such a balance will produce the 
strongest electronic data-processing team. 


RELATIONS WITH THE 
COMPUTER MANUFACTURER 

The third barrier is the most infre- 
quently recognized problem area in elec- 
tronic data processing. It is the need to 
establish a realistic working relationship 
with the equipment manufacturer. Such 
relations are too often taken for granted. 
When properly handled, the supplier can 
provide a valuable service. However, he 











can also become a liability for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

First, the goals of the computer manu- 
facturer and his customer are not neces- 
sarily consistent. One is selling a machine 
system; the other is building an informa- 
tion system. It is quite true that the hard- 
ware manufacturer is interested in keep- 
ing his customers happy and that he can 
do this best by giving honest assistance 
and advice. However, it is easier for him 
to think in terms of his machines and 
their capacities rather than the customer's 
requirements. Furthermore, the salesman’s 
tendency to think in terms of machinery 
rather than objectives is aggravated by the 
fact that most large-scaled computing sys- 
tems are general-purpose machines and 
cannot always be tailored to specific appli- 
cations. 

Secondly, unless care is taken, the 
manufacturer's counseling can lead to in- 
fringement on the prerogatives and re- 
sponsibilities of the company’s manage- 
ment. 

Finally, the representatives of the com- 
puter companies are pretty new at elec- 
tronics themselves. Many times the judg- 
ment of company personnel is apt to be 
more sound than that of sales and techni- 
cal representatives of a hardware manu- 
facturer. This is particularly true when 
the company electronics staff includes 
people experienced in computer applica- 
tions. 


IMPACT ON THE ORGANIZATION 

The fourth key barrier in electronic 
data processing involves the organiza- 
tional implications of this new concept. 

There are two areas where the organi- 
zational impact is essentially one of fitting 
people together effectively. The first of 
these concerns the location of the com- 
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“. . . and so it'll be just like one of the staff, you merely press 
this button and it gives a liberal contribution to office collections!” 
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puter staff (organizationally speaking) in 
relation to groups doing comparable 
work. For instance: 


Should the computer be absorbed by the 
controller or by the methods and proce- 
dures department? 

Should it be integrated into an existing 
tabulating operation? 

Or should it receive departmental 
status ? 


The second area involves the relation 
of the people doing the planning for elec- 
tronic data processing with other people 
responsible for planning within an or- 
ganization. For instance: 


Do they work together? 

Do they operate separately but with 
formal coordination? 

Or do they function independently? 


There are still two more organizational 
implications of electronic data processing, 
and these concern systems more than peo- 
ple. The first is the relation of the com- 
puter system to the operating elements of 
the business; the second is the role of 
centralized data processing in a company 
with decentralized operations. Both these 
considerations necessitate an appreciation 
of the computer as an element in an in- 
formation-handling system rather than as 
a machine. 

Solving these organizational problems 
depends on three variables: (1) The na- 
ture of the business; (2) the nature of 
the applications being processed; and 
(3) top management’s attitude. 

As an example of the influence of the 
first variable, the nonmanufacturing, serv- 
ice-oriented organizations, such as utility 
and insurance companies, have found that 
a refined electronic system can become the 
focal point of all operations. Because 
electronic data processing can consolidate 
in one file the data that were formerly 
divided among many groups, existing de- 
partmental lines become blurred. Simi- 
larly, transactions that were recorded in 
many places can now be processed once— 
against a central master file of informa- 
tion, 

As an illustration of the effect of the 
second variable, consider the common 
payroll. In most cases the computer sim- 
ply replaces punched-card equipment on 
this job. The input (usually time cards) 
is the same; the output (pay checks) is 
unaltered; only the speed of computing is 
changed. In this case, electronics has no 
noticeable impact on organization struc- 
ture. However, in a production-sched- 
uling application, the computer may 
actually assume a function formerly per- 
formed by a staff group in the manufac- 
turing or production department. When 
this happens, organizational changes are 
almost inevitable. 

The third variable, top management's 
attitude, probably has the greatest impact 
on the solution of organizational prob- 
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Jems. On the one hand, a progressive, 
flexible top-management group creates a 
dimate that facilitates the solution of or- 
ganizational difficulties; on the other 
hand, a rigid, reactionary management 
can make the solution of such problems 
neatly impossible. 

In evaluating the experience of com- 
anies dealing with the organizational 
implications of electronic data processing, 
two facts stand out: 


. The problem sometimes goes unrecog- 
nized; more often it is recognized but 
ignored. 

The longer a company puts off consid- 
ering the impact of electronics on its 
organization, the more difficult it will 
be to make any appropriate changes. 


ry 
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An awareness of these facts is the first 
step in coping with the problem. From 
there on, the way the situation is resolved 
will necessarily vary from company to 
company. 


MANAGEMENT BEHAVIOR 

The fifth barrier to successful electronic 
data processing is the failure to effect the 
changes in management behavior that are 
necessary to realize many of the intangible 
benefits of electronics. These intangibles 
are the ability of the computer to pro- 
duce more or better management informa- 
tion faster and, in some cases, to make 
routine decisions. 

The best electronic system in the world, 
in terms of the imaginativeness of its ap- 
plications and the ingenuity of its pro- 
gramming, can go for nought if the com- 
pany’s management at all levels does not 
take advantage of its outputs. Yet taking 
advantage of an electronic system—which 
creates new information, in new reports, 
at different frequencies—requires changes 
in long-established habits. Management 
by habit, of course, is a well-established 
practice. And changes in habits are sel- 
dom made voluntarily. 

The waste of money and time incurred 
through failure to change management's 
habits can be seen in the experience of 
one government agency. While making 
an audit of its new computer-based report 
structure, this activity found that after six 
months of operation more than half of 
the new reports had never been looked at. 
Of the other half, some were discarded 
because they were not understood and 
others were used only after the data had 
been verified manually by spot checks. In 
the follow-up to this audit, it became ap- 
parent that the people receiving the re- 
ports were still making decisions the way 
they always had. There were two reasons: 
(1) No one had ever thoroughly ex- 
plained the content or the purpose of the 
new reports to these people, and (2) 
there was a widespread mistrust of these 
documents because they were considered 
to represent a long-term threat to job 
status. 





ACCOUNTANTS, AUDITORS, CONTROLLERS—WILL TRAVEL? 


The International Cooperation Administration offers 
posts in several foreign countries with salaries ranging to 
$10,700 plus transportation, housing and other overseas 
benefits. Families may accompany ICA employes. 

Controllers will supervise a complete accounting system, 
including budget and audit in the host countries. Other jobs 
involve accounting, auditing and determining proper dis- 


position of foreign shipments. 


“Good experience is essential and shipping background is 
helpful” the announcement said. If interested, register at the 
State Employment Service’s Professional Placement Cen- 
ter, Room 511, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





This illustrates an all-too-common di- 
lemma. Where it has been successfully 
avoided, one of two alternatives has gen- 
erally been used: 

First, those persons who are to be 
served by the electronic system are con- 
sulted and encouraged to help develop 
the specifications of the reports they are 
to receive and the formulas and _ proce- 
dures used in producing them. The tech- 
nique is often effective as a habit-changer, 
but it frequently lengthens the problem- 
definition phase of planning an electronic 
data-processing system. 

The second alternative is to undertake 
a systematic program to help executives 
acquire the skills required to utilize the 
new data. Such a program will usually in- 
volve on-the-job coaching and will be 
most successful when it is implemented 
from the top down. When such is the 
case, there is strong motivation for those 
down the line to change their habits, ac- 
cept the new reports, and use them ef- 
fectively. 


DISILLUSIONMENT 

The sixth and final barrier to success- 
ful electronic data processing can be 
called the “disillusionment hurdle.” It is 
a phenomenon that frequently develops 
during the first year of operation. Its 
symptoms are a general antagonism toward 
the electronic system and its products, 
vocal disappointment with the savings, 
and the establishment of electronic data 
processing as the scapegoat for all the 
company’s ills. 

The cause of such disillusionment is 
clear enough. It is simply the result of an 
excessively optimistic approach having 
been taken in the beginning. Almost uni- 
versally, the cost of planning, installing, 
and operating an electronic system is un- 
derestimated, largely due to low estimates 
of time requirements. 


These very common experiences plant 
the seeds of disappointment early. But 
disillusionment does not become full 
blown until after the computer has been 
in production for several months. At this 
time, a common sequence of events brings 
matters to a head. A key report produced 
by the electronic system is late owing to 
machine failure, or has some inaccuracies 
because of undetected program errors. 
The executive who receives the report is 
upset. Next, one of these reports has to 
be skipped altogether. The executive be- 
comes furious. Finally, someone inno- 
cently asks what has happened to the 
clerks who were to be released or diverted 
to new jobs. 

The truth is revealed: the computer is a 
failure. A chorus of “I told you so’s” en- 
sues. Getting matters squared away in 
such a climate of discontent is not easy. 


Why, you may ask, do so many com- 
panies suffer from this problem? 

Is it a chronic affliction for users of 
electronic data-processing systems? 


The answers, I believe, can be traced 
back to the key barriers already discussed. 
As a result of stumbling at these barriers, 
a company foregoes its chance to avoid 
disillusionment; it fails to see the im- 
portance of tempering optimism with cau- 
tion and realism. 

This is certainly an area where the old 
proverb about “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure’’ applies. Avoiding 
disillusionment can be relatively easy. But 
eliminating it, once it has appeared, takes 
time and can only be accomplished by 
seeing that the electronic data-processing 
system fulfills its promises. This fulfill- 
ment is especially difficult in the environ- 
ment that disillusionment so often creates. 

(Continued on page 592) 
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THE MEMBERS MEETING (legend on facing page) 


A REPORTER 


AND A 


PHOTOGRAPHER LOOK AT 


the 27th Annual National Conference 


OF CONTROLLERS 


HE CHALLENGE of inflation and the 
, Nestea tactics of controllership 
emerged as the basic, unifying theme of 
the 27th Annual National Conference of 
Controllers Institute of America. The is- 
sues were firmly joined at the technical 
sessions, topical conferences and industry 
round tables which filled four crowded 
days at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, October 19-22. The topics were 
many and varied, but each served as an- 
other approach to the common-denomina- 
tor question, “How can business survive 
and continue to earn profits despite infla- 
tion?” 


CLIFFORD F. HOOD: 

How serious that question is to all 
Americans was keynoted by the president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
Clifford F. Hood. Addressing the lunch- 
eon on the opening day, he scored tax 
policies and inflationary trends which 
have “eroded away’’ industrial capital as 
it turns over through depreciation. In 
some industries, he pointed out, re- 
placement of equipment requires three 
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Clifford F. Hood, president, United States Steel 
Corporation, Monday luncheon speaker on the 
subject of “From the Abacus to the Computer.” 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


times as many dollars as it did in 1940. 

“This condition amounts to a national 
crisis,” Mr. Hood declared. “All industry 
must grow even more rapidly than our 
growing population, since our industrial 
strength 1s the basis of our supremacy in 
the contest with the Iron Curtain powers. 
It is axiomatic that before growth can 
take place, the existing stock of tools must 
be maintained. Every nation of impor- 
tance is ahead of the United States in the 
recognition and solution of the problem 
of providing an adequate flow of capital 
to replace the tools that are used up in 
production. 

“All who have studied the problem 
agree that the only ultimate, proper solu- 
tion would be to allow, as the cost of 
tools used up, an amount of current dol- 
lars equal to the purchasing power orig- 
inally invested. Another proposal, known 
as ‘reinvestment depreciation’ was intro- 
duced at the last session of Congress. It 
would permit recognition of the effect of 
inflation at the end of the life of an asset, 
provided there is reinvestment in new 
tools.” 
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PICTURE ON FACING PAGE 


The principal item of business at the special 
Meeting of Members of Controllers Institute, held 
on October 20 in connection with the 27th Annual 
National Conference, was a vote on proposals to 
reorganize the Institute’s structure. The members, 
through proxy vote and by vote of those present, 
overwhelmingly approved the proposals. Pictured 
on the rostrum at this meeting are (left to right): 
Proxy Holders, O. J. Howat, cashier, the Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans, New Orleans, and 
John E. Gallagher, treasurer and finance and ac- 
counting manager, Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, Inc., Buffalo; Robert L. Dickson, administra- 
tive vice president and controller, Walter Kidde & 
Company, Inc., Belleville, N. J. and 1958-1959 
president of Controllership Foundation; D. E. 
Browne, vice president-finance and controller, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif., CIA 
immediate past Board chairman; the CIA national 
president 1958-1959, J. McCall Hughes, vice presi- 
dent and controller, Mutual of New York, New 
York; Paul Haase, managing director CIA; and the 
Inspectors of Election Earl J. Wipfler, assistant 
comptroller, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., Francis D. Scott, controller, Red Owl 
Stores, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., and Henry D. 
Cragon, general accounting manager, Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


(Photos by Central Studios) 





WILLIAM W. WERNTZ: 

The gravity of the depreciation prob- 
lem is easier to grasp if the term “‘profit”’ 
is more clearly defined. According to Wil- 
liam W. Werntz, former chief accountant 
of the Securities Exchange Commission 
and now partner in the accounting firm of 
Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, New 
York, profit can be broadly defined as 
“what can be spent or disposed of with- 
out leaving the individual or the business 
worse off at the end of the period than at 
the beginning of that period. 

“We should alter our concepts of 
‘profit,’ ”’ the speaker observed, “from a 
purely monetary notion to one which 
more nearly coincides with the economists’ 
idea, i.e., the monetary unit would be 
recognized as unstable, and a profit would 
be considered realized only after provid- 
ing, in terms of rising prices, for such 
costs as depreciation in terms of current 
dollars. 

“Adoption of the economists’ view,” he 
added, ‘‘would mean that a business could 
not be considered successful unless its rev- 
enue in dollars was sufficient to cover all 
the following: (1) Current expenses; 
(2) depreciation based on cost; (3) in- 
come taxes on its monetary profit; (4) 
additional provisions for depreciation, not 
deductible for tax purposes, sufficient to 
offset the decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, and (5) a monetary profit 
sufficient to attract new capital when re- 
quired.” 





FRED P. SLIVON: 

The impact of depreciation on financ- 
ing a business was pressed home by Fred 
P. Slivon, vice president and treasurer, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. Dis- 
cussing the subject at the Foods, Beverages 
and Allied Products Round Table, Mr. 
Slivon said, ‘‘One of the problems facing 
business is the replacement of buildings 
and equipment during an inflationary pe- 
riod. For example, if we held an invest- 
ment of $1 million ten years ago and de- 
preciated it over this period, we have 
brought back into the business $1 million, 
but if we need to replace that equipment 
we will require at least twice as much. In 
the meantime, the profits that have been 
overstated—to the extent that deprecia- 
tion does not cover the cost of the new 
facility—have been taxed 52 per cent. 

“By projecting this erosion in capital 
into the future, you can see that unless we 
are able to keep selling prices on a level 
with increasing costs, we will not be able 
to retain the additional capital required 
from retained earnings and will have to 
resort to additional debt, equity capital or 
some other means. Under present tax 
laws, equity capital is expensive, because 
dividends come out of earnings after 
taxes.” 

Mr. Slivon named five ways in which 
companies can combat inflation: (1) 
Through a more realistic pricing policy; 
(2) by seeing that increases in labor costs 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Institute met 
on October 18, the day preceding the opening of 
the Annual Conference. Pictured are the Institute’s 





are reflected in greater productivity; (3) 
by following a conservative dividend pol- 
icy; (4) by increasing efficiency through 
better methods and equipment, and (5) 
by converting unproductive or unneeded 
assets into cash. 

“In an inflationary period,” he con- 
cluded, ‘current budgets and long-range 
plans and forecasts become more impor- 
tant. We cannot plan ahead for the nec- 
essary financing unless we project the 
trend in our business and estimate the 
additional funds which will be required 
for working capital, improvements and 
additional facilities.” 


PANEL ON INFLATION 

Inflation as a factor in corporate fi- 
nancing was discussed by the members 
of a special panel on the subject: A. B. 
Hager, Jr., vice president, Halsey, Stuart 
& Company, New York; James M. Large, 
chairman of the board, Provident Trades- 
mens Bank & Trust Co., Philadelphia; 
James J. O'Leary, director of investment 
research, Life Insurance Association of 
America, and Phillip L. West, vice presi- 
dent-department of stock list, New York 
Stock Exchange. The panel was moder- 
ated by Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., treasurer, 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


JAMES M. LARGE: 
“Inflation psychology normally encour- 
ages borrowing,” Mr. Large pointed out. 








officers and directors plus special guests who in- 
clude the past national presidents of Controllers 
Institute and Controllership Foundation officers. 
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Ronald Reagan, star of stage, screen and TV, 
talks to Institute President J. McCall Hughes (left) 
and D. E. Browne, immediate past Board chair- 


Be 


“This method of financing is also stim- 
ulated by postponement of permanent 
financing, in the hope of a more favorable 
bond market. Inventories are virtually cer- 
tain to increase as we go along. Receiv- 
ables are likely to increase with sales. 
These requirements will be substantial 
and will certainly bring pressure on our 
lending capacity.” 

Both the working capital position of 
corporations and the lending capacity of 
the commercial banks have improved since 
the peak of 1957, the speaker said. ‘‘The 














John L. Carey, executive director, American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Accountants, represent- 
ing a cooperating organization at the Tuesday 
luncheon head table talking to John C. Shea, vice 
president of Region IX and vice president, Whit- 
ney National Bank of New Orleans. 


man, just before the Wednesday luncheon at 
which Mr. Reagan spoke on the subject of ““Gov- 
ernment Encroachment on Individual Liberties.” 





company’s position has been helped by 
inventory liquidation, by the deferment 
of capital expenditures and by some re- 
duction in receivables. Their present li- 
quidity is likely to be enhanced by the 
sharp increase in money supply generated 
by the commercial bank financing of a 
large part of the prospective $14 billion 
federal deficit. As ‘we stand today, the 
banks are in a pretty good position to meet 
very large demands. The deposit picture is 
very much better than it was, and deficit 
financing by the Government will lead to 
its continuation. I also expect that Fed- 
eral Reserve Policy will continue to pro- 
vide necessary funds if the Board feels 
that recovery is being endangered by their 
lack.” 


JAMES J. O’LEARY: 

Confidence that the Administration can 
deal effectively with the inflation psychol- 
ogy which has developed was voiced by 
Dr. O'Leary, who predicted a moderate 
rise in interest rates over the next several 
months. He foresaw a shift from residen- 
tial mortgage financing to the corporate 
bond field, in response to higher rates. 
“As rates rise in the coming months,” he 
said, ‘‘the very rise itself will tend to cut 
the demand for capital from marginal 
borrowers in both the business and resi- 
dential field. This will be especially true 
of state and local government financing.” 


A. B. HAGER, JR.: 

Advice to companies on when to bor- 
row was given by Mr. Hager. “It has been 
our observation that sometimes when a 
company borrows too far in advance it 
finds it could have done better by waiting. 
Conversely, there have been several cases 
in recent years when companies have te- 
sorted to temporary borrowings, only to 
find the ultimate financing costs greater 
than the terms which they could have ob- 
tained in the first instance. In general, our 
advice to management is to borrow when 
and as money is needed and to pay the 
rate which the bond market indicates is 
proper at the time of borrowing.” 


PHILLIP L. WEST: 

New equity capital to the tune of $7 
billion annually will be needed to finance 
the country’s estimated production rate of 
$600 billion a year by 1965, according to 
Mr. West. About half of the new stock 
issues, he said, will be absorbed by insti- 
tutional investors—insurance companies, 
investment companies, nonprofit institu- 
tions, pension funds, and the like. The 
rest must come from individual invest- 
ments in common stocks. He estimated 
that the number of share owners in pub- 
licly held companies increased 33 per cent 
in the past four years, with a 1956 total 
in excess of 8.6 million. 





Dr. David H. Dawson, vice president, E. |. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, spoke at the Tuesday luncheon on the sub- 
ject of “Personne! Development in a Large Corpo- 
ration.” 





ALFRED BUEHLER: 


No fuel in the form of tax decreases 
will add heat to the inflation, according 
to Dr. Alfred Buehler, professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsylvania. 
“The general outlook for the years ahead,” 
he told the Conference, “is for continuing 
high federal taxes and increasing state 
and local taxes. The total tax burden will 
tend to grow; this is the price paid for 
big and expanding government. Nonde- 
fense federal spending is on the rise and 
has been increasing more than defense 

(Continued on page 582) 
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Person”... 


ABOVE 


A feature of the Annual Banquet was the read- 
ing and presentation of a testimonial to Board 
Chairman James L. Peirce, vice president and con- 
troller, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Mr. Peirce 
was unable to attend the Conference due to illness 
and a special telephone hook-up was arranged so 
that Mack Hughes could talk directly to Jim Peirce 





‘et while the testimonial was being read and so the 
Dele audience could send its greetings in unison to Mr. 
subs and Mrs. Peirce. A tape recording of the entire 


iP banquet ceremony was also made and was pre- 
Orpo- j , ; 
sented to Jim Peirce in mid-November. 


TOP RIGHT 


J. McCall Hughes (left), national president of 
Controllers Institute, presents a service plaque to 
D. E. Browne, immediate past Board chairman of 





>ases the Institute. The plaque, which is presented at 
Jing the Annual Banquet to the retiring Board chair- 
Eco- man, lists the activities with which the member 
; has been identified during his association with the 
nia. Institute. On the back of the plaque is a copy of 
ad,” the testimonial which is read at the banquet each 
ling year to the Board chairman. 
a LOWER RIGHT 
Paul Haase (right), managing director of the In- 
for stitute, receives a special plaque from J. McCall 
ide- Hughes. The occasion marked two anniversaries in 
and connection with Mr. Haase’s service with the Insti- 


tute; it marked his 15th anniversary of joining the 
Institute staff and his fifth anniversary as manag- 
ing director. 


nse 
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costs. With the growth in population, ris. 
ing prices, political pressures and the 
seemingly insatiable demands for more 
government aid and services, the total 
federal budget will apparently keep on 
growing. State tax collections in fiscal 
year 1958 increased to $14.9 billion, com. 
pared with $14.5 billion in 1957 and 
$13.4 billion in 1956. Local tax collec. 
tions in 1957 were $14.5 billion and were 
steadily growing.” 





Il. WAYNE KELLER: 

On the expense control front, recom. 
mendations were made by a number of 
speakers. In an address on ‘‘Direct Cost- 
ing,” I. Wayne Keller, controller, Arm. 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., ad- 
vocated the method for internal profit 
measurement, to obtain more meaningful 
determination of net income and expense 
control. 

“Direct costing provides more effective 
control of factory expense,” he explained. 
“In order to segregate expenses as to di- 
rect and period, each item in each cost 
center must be studied carefully. This 





PICTURED FROM TOP TO BOTTOM LEFT 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
of the Institute held a breakfast meeting to discuss 
plans for the current year. Hans C. Todt, Commit- 
tee chairman, is seated (center) at far end of table, 


REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS of the Institute 
met to coordinate their activities. Seated (left to 
right) are L. Keith Goodrich, vice president of Re- 
gion II; Earl R. Uhlig, vice president of Region III; 
J. H. Reid, vice president of Region IV; John C. 
Shea, vice president of Region IX; C. C. “Mike” 
Lay, vice president of Region V; D. E. Browne, im- 
mediate past Board chairman, CIA; J. McCall 
Hughes, national president, CIA; Paul Haase, man- 
aging director, CIA; John W. D. Wright, vice pres- 
ident of Region VIII; Eugene P. Heiles, vice presi- 
dent of Region VI; E. W. Weston, vice president of 
Region VII; and Eric L. Hamilton, vice president of 
Region I. 

PLANS FOR THE 1959 REGIONAL AND AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCES were discussed at a break- 
fast meeting in Atlantic City. Seated (left to right) 
are R. B. Gookin, general chairman of the 1959 
Annual National Conference; J. Robley Janssen, a 
vice chairman of the 1959 Western Conference; 
John C. Shea, regional vice president from New 
Orleans which is sponsoring the 1959 Southern 
Conference; Charles Drummond, program chair- 
man, 1959 Eastern Conference; Irving B. Dawes, 
general chairman, 1959 Eastern Conference; J. Mc 
Call Hughes, national president, CIA; Paul Haase, 
managing director, CIA; D. E. Browne, immediate 
past Board chairman, CIA; Oswald J. Howat, pro- 
gram chairman, 1959 Southern Conference; Edward 
Eaton, program chairman, 1959 Annual National 
Conference; and Ben Makela, assistant secretary, 
CIA. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN of the In- 
stitute met with Institute officials to discuss plans 
for the current year. Seated (left to right) are 
William A. Crichley, chairman, Panel on Account- 
ing Procedures; Earl R. Uhlig, chairman, Budget and 
Finance Committee; Leon A. Ridgway, chairman, 
State and Local Taxation Committee; D. E. Browne, 
immediate past Board chairman; J. McCall Hughes, 
national president of CIA; Paul Haase, managing 
director, CIA; Robert J. Landolt, chairman, Federal 
Taxation Committee; Hans C. Todt, chairman, Edu- 
— cation Committee; Arthur H. Wiedeman, adminis 
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man of the Planning Committee. 
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focuses attention on expenses, and the 
careful analysis generates ideas for reduc- 
tion. In addition, period expense is shown 
in total on the internal reports, instead of 
being clouded by a mixture of absorbed 
expense and volume variance. This keeps 
it under constant scrutiny by all levels of 
management. 
“The budgeting processes are improved 
under direct costing, in that period ex- 
ense dollars and direct expense rates can 
‘a budgeted individually and specifically. 
Then, if actual period expenses and direct 
expenses are recorded in separate expense 
accounts, each can be measured against 
its specific budget allowance under the ac- 
tual operating conditions which existed in 
each period.” 


ROBERT N. BAYLESS: 

One “hard core of costs’’ which re- 
mains constant or increases gradually over 
the years, another speaker pointed out, 
involves the clerical and supervisory costs 
of processing a company’s paperwork. 
Robert N. Bayless, executive vice presi- 
dent, Seaman & Company, Deerfield, IIl., 
told the General Manufacturing Industry 
Round Table how one automobile com- 
pany restudied all white-collar functions 
for their need and simplicity, and obtained 
a 27 per cent reduction in office person- 
nel. In the process, the firm improved its 
profit position by $1.8 million annually. 
Another company, he reported, analyzed 
all its records, files, reports and proce- 
dures to see which might be eliminated. 
The outcome was a saving of $750,000 
in annual overhead expense—equivalent 
to an addition of $7 million in sales. 

“If paperwork is neglected for as little 
as three years,’ Mr. Bayless warned, “it 
will probably be uneconomically per- 
formed. Files become crammed with du- 
plicate and unnecessary data. Automation 
of paperwork will speed things up, but if 
you automate already wasteful paperwork, 
it is like compounding a felony. Ahead 
of mechanization should come searching 





PAST NATIONAL PRESIDENTS of the Institute, 
and their wives, met with current Institute officials 
at a breakfast meeting on Tuesday, October 21. 
Left to right are Mrs. Ross; C. R. Fay, president 
1954-55; Mrs. Durkee; Edmund L. Grimes, presi- 
dent 1952-53; Mrs. Meyer; Paul Haase, managing 
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records and reports.” 


DAVID E. COHN: 

Progress in that sphere was reported at 
a topical session on legal aspects of record 
keeping. It was led by Robert L. Dickson, 
administrative vice president and control- 
ler, Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
Belleville, N. J., who is president of 
Controllership Foundation. David  E. 
Cohn, executive assistant, Office of Statis- 
tical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, said 
that federal agencies are being encour- 
aged by the Bureau to issue regulations 
for retention of records, as a substitute 
for stockpiling information that may 
never be used. 

“The Committee on Records Retention 
of the Advisory Council on Federal Re- 
ports,” Mr. Cohn declared, “‘has recom- 
mended two main standards: (1) That 
regulations be specific as to the records to 
which they apply, and (2) that the num- 
ber of years that records be retained be 
specific, generally not more than six. At 
the time this recommendation was made, 
there were 462 regulations without spe- 
cific reference to the length of time. This 
represented nearly one half of all regula- 
tions. The number has been reduced to 
221, or about one fourth of the total.” 

Extension of the same effort to state 
governmental regulations was proposed 
by William T. Brunot, controller, Reyn- 
olds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. He sug- 
gested that a national committee be set up 
to work with the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and the National Council of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws to 
get ‘‘simplified, standardized, reasonable 
and practical state records retention re- 
quirements.” 


J. E. HAMMEL: 

A method of ip I i hoards by 
applying the principle of calculated risk 
was described by J. E. Hammel, super- 

(Continued on page 600) 








director CIA; J. McCall Hughes, president, Control- 
lers Institute; Mrs. Hughes; Charles Z. Meyer, pres- 
ident 1951-52; Mrs. Grimes; Rodney S. Durkee, 
president 1935-36; Mrs. Haase; D. E. Browne, pres- 
ident 1956-57; Mrs. Fay; and Vincent C. Ross, 
president 1950-51. 


AN ECONOMICAL GIFT THAT 
WILL HAVE LONG-LASTING j 
VALUE... 
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TWELVE TIMES A YEAR YOUR 
FRIENDS WILL BE REMINDED 
OF YOUR THOUGHTFULNESS 


Choosing THE CONTROL- 
LER as a Christmas gift is a 
fine way to show your ap- 
preciation to your staff, 
special friends in the fi- 
nancial field, students, or 
anyone you feel will ap- 
preciate and benefit by 
THE CONTROLLER. 


It is easy and swift, too— 
and you know you have 
made a good choice. 


Simply send us a list of the 
people to whom you wish 
to send THE CONTROL- 
LER. We will forward a 
gift card to each recipient 
with your name inscribed 
as donor. 


Either have us bill you, or 
send your remittance. Or- 
der whatever term you 
wish: 1-year $6.50; 2-year 
$11.00; 3-year $16.00. 





Send your list to: 


THE CONTROLLER 


DEPT. G 
TWO PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








THE CONTROLLER LOOKS AT 


The Purchasing Department 


Hans C. Todt 


Purchasing usually has been considered a service func- 
tion, a place where money was spent, not made. Recent de- 
velopments have shaken this point of view. It is beginning 
to be replaced by a realization that good purchasing is es- 
sential to good profits; that the difference between good 
purchasing and poor purchasing can be the difference be- 
tween excellent results and poor performance. 


HE IMPORTANCE of the role of pur- 

chasing in a business enterprise may be 
viewed from two points; namely, its fi- 
nancial effects and its utility value. Pur- 
chasing is important because the acquisi- 
tion of goods and services typically claims 
the major proportion of the sales dollar. 
While there may be considerable variation 
in the percentage allocated to the pur- 
chasing function between highly mecha- 
nized mass-production industries and ex- 
tractive and service industries, on the 
average more than 50 per cent is spent. In 
a recent study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board of the largest manufac- 
turers in the United States, it was found 
that 56 cents of every sales dollar were 
consumed by purchasing. These figures 
clearly attest to the financial importance 
of purchasing. 

From a utility standpoint, purchasing is 
important because purchasing is the life- 








HANS C. TODT has been with Bristol Laboratories Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., since 1943 and became its comptroller in 
1947. Prior to that, he was with Bristol-Myers Company 
(parent company of Bristol Laboratories Inc.) as chief 
accountant. He is a graduate of New York University; a 
CPA (N. Y.); a lecturer in controllership at Syracuse Uni- 
versity; past president of the Syracuse Control of Con- 
trollers Institute and presently chairman of the _Insti- 
tute’s national Committee on Education. He is a member 
of AICPA, the New York State Society of CPA, and AAA. 


blood of a business enterprise. Unless ma- 
terials and supplies are available of the 
proper quality and in sufficient quantity 
at the proper time and place, the operat- 
ing efficiency of an organization will be 
impaired and there will be repercussions 
on costs and profits. The purchasing 
agent, therefore, should always be vitally 
interested in the effect his decisions have 
upon the company’s profit-and-loss state- 
ment and balance sheet. 


THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT'S 
PLACE IN THE CORPORATE 
ORGANIZATION 

While there is considerable variation as 
to the officer to whom the purchasing 
agent reports, there appears to be a trend 
of having the purchasing agent report to 
top management. Since purchasing is a 
major activity in the corporate picture, 
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Purchasing can be a profit-making ac- 
tivity when the controller and purchas- 
ing agent establish a line of communi- 
cation supported by mutual cooperation 


this trend makes good sense. Similar to 
the controller's department, the purchas- 
ing department is a service department to 
the other departments within a company 
and should therefore not be required to 
report to another line department. Again, 
similar to the role of the controller, the 
purchasing agent must have a thorough 
knowledge of the company as well as of 
the industry. The purchasing agent must 
be able to plan, schedule, make policy de- 
cisions in relation to the quality, price and 
sources of supply. His functions, among 
others, are to execute purchase contracts, 
write purchase orders, schedule delivery 
dates, obtain prices and terms, check 
requisitions, verify and approve invoices, 
check receipt of materials and keep in- 
vestment in stores at a minimum. 


THE CONTROLLER’S OPPORTUNITY 
TO ASSIST IN THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


The controller can assist the purchasing 
agent in perfecting his organization and 
system. This would include the proper 
system and procedure for records (such as 
purchase price records, vendor’s purchase 
records, quotation records) to assure the 
maximum efficiency with the minimum ef- 
fort in terms of personnel and/or ma- 
chines. 

It would also assure the purchasing 
agent that the organization and system 
were in accordance with the principles of 
good internal control so that the fe 
chasing department’s functions would be 
segregated from (1) accounting, (2) fe 
ceiving, (3) shipping, and that no one in- 
dividual would be in a position to order 
merchandise for the company, attest to its 
having been received, and approve pay- 
ment for it or authorize its shipment after 
it has been received. 

Other points incorporated into the 
basic organization pattern would provide 
that 


1. Quantities ordered are based upon 
properly authorized requisitions and that 
they meet the company’s anticipated fe- 
quirements (Purchasing Budget) ; 
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“Know what Mr. Burns said when he saw the 
price tag on BURROUGHS Calculators? 


eeeccesccssccses 











?? 


keyboards, here we come 


Burroughs is TM. 





There’s a Burroughs Cal- 
culator—electric-powered 
or hand-operated—just 
right for your high-volume 
figuring. Call our nearest 
branch for a demonstra- 
tion or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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Yesterday’s 
dollars won’t pay 
today’s losses 


If a fire were to strike your firm today, would 
the dollars received from the insurance com- 
pany restore as much of the property as you 
had expected? 

Not unless the insurance carried was suffi- 
cient to reflect today’s higher property costs. 
Extra dollars would be needed to cover the 
loss. 

The first step in bringing your firm’s insur- 
ance coverage up to date is to find out how 
much your assets are worth today. An Amer- 
ican Appraisal report will give you the facts 
you need, backed up by evidence that will 
support values in event of loss. 


Since 1896...LEADER in PROPERTY VALUATION for 
Property control « Accounting « Insurance 
¢ Taxes * Corporate financing 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 


Home office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 Cities Coast-to-Coast 











Wilson & Co., Chicago, II. 


Do Your Storage 
Files “Stack Up” T 


STAXONSTEEL 


TRANSFER FILES? 


You too can save money, valuable floor space 
and increase record storage efficiency with a 
STAXONSTEEL installation. This unique file 
builds its own steel framework as you stack 
them to any height, side by side, conserving 
all space. Sturdy fibre-board files with steel 
framework, modern metal drawer pulls, at- 
tractive Bankers Gray fade-proof finish—your 
best solution to record stor- 

age problems. In five stock 

sizes: Legal Letter, 
Check, Tab Card and 
Freight Bill. 


2 for $10.70 


LETTER SIZE 
PREPAID 
Slightly Higher in the West 


Write for Additional Information 


1% BANKERS BOX CO. Dept. co12 


2607 North 25th Ave., Franklin Park, Il. 
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2. The purchase was necessary for the 


| conduct of the operation ; 


3. Quantities appearing on the invoice 
agree with quantities received, and prices 
agree with those on the purchase order; 

4. Cash discounts are not lost by delay; 

5. Purchase change orders are issued 
when necessary ; 

6. At least three quotations be obtained 
for purchases in excess of an agreed-upon 
amount. 


PURCHASE OF FIXED ASSETS 


In connection with the purchase of 
fixed assets, the controller can furnish in- 
formation as to the pay-off period of 
equipment under consideration to be pur- 
chased. He can integrate purchasing pro- 
cedure so that the information appearing 
on equipment purchase orders will tie-in 
with the company’s appropriation pro- 
cedure. The controller can also acquaint 
the purchasing agent with the company’s 
policy relating to capitalizing fixed asset 
purchases and the company’s established 
principles of depreciating fixed assets. 


PURCHASE BUDGET 


Another tool available to the purchas- 
ing agent and which with the cooperation 
of the controller can be made most effec- 
tive is that of the purchase budget. 

Budgetary control is applied to purchas- 
ing by only a relatively small percentage 
of business concerns. Unfortunately, the 
thought has pings that purchasing is a 
derivative of the manufacturing or sales 
program and hence merely an incident in 
budget planning. In recent years, how- 
ever, it has been recognized that the pur- 
chasing function should be accorded a 
significant place in the over-all budget 
program. 

Some of the advantages of a purchase 
budget follow: 


1. To achieve better control. Expendi- 
tures for materials and supplies are corre- 
lated with foreseeable need, not based on 
generalizations that have lost their signifi- 
cance, nor on variables. 

2. To establish standards of perform- 
ance that encourage efficient use and dis- 
courage carelessness and waste in the use 
of materials. Savings and efficiency are re- 
vealed quickly and dramatically when bal- 
anced against a budgeted estimate while 
inefficiency is just as apparent. 

3. To plan procurements according to a 
plan, in respect to both quantities and 
timing. Normally, that plan is determined 
by the operating schedule, translated into 
terms of a purchasing schedule. 


INVENTORIES 


Another area in which the controller 
can be of aid to the purchasing agent is 
that of inventory control. Next to fixed 
assets, inventories require the largest 
amount of money outlay. Therefore, pro- 
gressive management has established in- 


ventory policies relating to quantities, pric. 
ing, turnover, and purchase commitments, 

A purchasing agent has a great stake ip 
the inventory control policy regardless of 
who executes it. This policy is the pur. 
chasing agent’s key to buy effectively, to 
meet material requirements, to maintain 
supplier relationships, and to operate with 
a reasonable staff. It can readily be seen 
that the controller can assist the purchas. 
ing agent by explaining the underlying 
reasons for these inventory control pol. 
icies. 

Accordingly, the controller would pre. 
pare for the purchasing agent at periodic 
intervals a schedule showing a complete ag. 
ing of materials and supplies inventories, 
If, for instance, the company had estab. 
lished an inventory limit equivalent to 
three months’ usage, the schedule would 
reflect the amount in excess of this figure 
for each inventory item. In addition, as a 
result of reviewing this schedule with the 
proper department heads, the controller 
would be in a position to indicate the rea- 
son, such as seasonal, obsolete, or lack of 
demand for the excess of each inventory 
item. 


INVENTORY PRICING 


Since the purchasing agent’s functions 
bring him into contact with other depart- 
ment heads, the purchasing agent should 
be familiar with all phases of inventory 
policies including that of inventory pric- 
ing. 

Pricing of inventories is, therefore, an- 
other area in which the controller can 
acquaint the purchasing agent with such 
policies: 


How are inventories priced for financial 
Statement purposes? 

What factors are included in inventory 
costs? 

To what extent, if any, are standard 
costs used? 

Should management consider the posii- 
bility of changing its inventory pricing 
from Lifo to Fifo? 


All these are points about which the 
purchasing agent should have some 
knowledge. 

Pricing of inventories has a tremendous 
effect upon the profit-and-loss statement 
and balance sheet. In fact, as a part of a 
monthly financial statement, an inventory 
comparison for the past three months and 
with comparable dates for the last two 
years should be prepared. 


COST REDUCTION 
AND COST INFORMATION 

One of the more important functions 
of a controller's department is that of ac- 
counting for costs. Through the cost ac- 
counting department flow, for instance, 
all the details relating to material usage, 
waste, salvage, product changes, product 
deletions, inventory obsolescence, and 
other information which can be particu- 
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larly beneficial to the purchasing agent in 
the discharge of his functions. Therefore, 
members of the controller's staff can 
acquaint the purchasing agent with the 
yast amount of current as well as valuable 
information which is available. Properly 
used, in many instances, these data can 
put the | wecnenagas agent on the road to 
effect reductions in material costs. 

One of the more effective tools in re- 
ducing costs is the purchase budget. In 
the foregoing paragraphs, the preparing 
of such a budget and its advantages were 
discussed. Obviously, the preparation is 
only one of the steps of creating a yard- 
stick to measure operating efficiency, the 
real value becomes apparent when actual 
results are compared with predetermined 
standards. Here again, the members of 
the cost accounting department are in an 
excellent position not only to prepare up- 
to-date reports reflecting material usage 
and price variations, but also to interpret 
them to members of the purchasing de- 
partment. These reports will immediately 
raise such questions as: 


Are we paying more for the materials 
than we bud geted—why? 

What effect will these price variations 
have upon our profits? 

What immediate action can we take to 
correct unfavorable price variations? 


It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
the cost accounting department possesses 
a volume of valuable data which is avail- 
able to the members of the purchasing de- 
partment and that, therefore, such data 
can be of real help to the purchasing de- 
partment in solving some of its related 
problems. 

The results of effective cost reduction 
are in the final analysis reflected in the 
company’s profit-and-loss statement and 
the balance sheet. The former will show 
increased profits whereas the effect of 
such cost reduction will be reflected on 
the balance sheet in a lower investment in 
inventories and supplies. Since the con- 
troller is responsible for the preparation 
of both of these statements, he should ar- 
range to furnish copies of these state- 
ments to the purchasing agent and set up 
monthly meetings to review these state- 
ments with him. It is only when the pur- 
chasing agent becomes aware of the im- 
pact his decisions have upon the financial 
picture of the company that he will appre- 
ciate the controller’s cooperation in assist- 
ing him to do a more effective job. Some 
purchasing agents keep a copy of the 
profit-and-loss statement and __ balance 
sheet on their desk as a constant reminder 
that each decision is reflected in the fig- 
ures shown on these statements. 


SETTING OBJECTIVES FOR 
THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


In setting objectives, the purchasing de- 
partment personnel must realize that pur- 
chasing is not static, that every purchase 
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requisition is a challenge to make a sav- 
ing. 

The controller, because of his experi- 
ence in the fields of planning and control, 
can assist the purchasing agent to set his 
objectives by raising and discussing with 
him the following points: 


Have you developed a cost conscious- 
ness in your personnel not only as it af- 
fects the purchasing department, but more 
important as it affects the company pur- 
chasing functions? Many times after de- 
veloping this cost consciousness, it is im- 
portant to periodically check upon its 
efficacy and if necessary to reinstill this 
spirit. 

Have you a personnel training program 
which enables you to train or hire people 
to do more qualified work? Do you hold 
periodic meetings with your employes to 
review operations and acquaint them with 
company plans and policies? 

Have you reviewed your own control 
reports and records from the standpoint 
of value, adequacy and timeliness and the 
cost of preparing such reports? 

Do you make the most of your contacts 
with suppliers’ sales representatives to 
keep in touch with new technological de- 
velopment, new sources of supplies, im- 
pact of freight rates, and industry data? 

What procedure have you established 
to standardize as much as possible the ma- 
terials and supplies which your company 
uses? 

Have you been thinking of cost mini- 
mization rather than cost reduction? 

Have you used the three tools of cost re- 
duction—work simplification—"why” at- 
titude, and creative thinking (brainstorm- 
ing)? Are you controlling the larger values 
and not the fringe areas? 


All the foregoing questions should re- 
quire a searching analysis because the 
answers will determine the extent to 
which the purchasing department is in a 
position to “‘sell’” itself to other depart- 
ments—mainly because of the excellent 
service it renders—or should. Therefore, 
the purchasing department should develop 
a spirit of cooperation and with a value 
consciousness to all other departments in 
the company. 


SUMMARY 


Some of the fields in which the control- 
ler can be of assistance to the purchasing 
agent include purchasing department or- 
ganization and system, fixed assets, pur- 
chase budget, inventory control, inventory 
pricing, cost reduction and setting pur- 
chasing department objectives. 

It should be clear that although the 
foregoing reflects areas in which the con- 
troller can be of assistance to the purchas- 
ing agent, the greatest value to both the 
controller and the purchasing agent lies in 
establishing a line of communication sup- 
ported by a mutual spirit of cooperation. 





Indispensable for sound 
business planning 
and control .. . 


Accountants’ 
Handbook 


A-to-Z guidance for busi- 
nessmen and public ac- 
countants—all who use 
accounting information or 
help to prepare it. 4th 
Edition explains all the 
overlapping accounting, 
legal, and regulatory fac- 
tors that affect today’s 
decisions concerning fi- 
nancial reports, executive 
pay plans, dividends, de- 
preciation policy, taxes, 
etc. 





Standard authority for over 35 years, the 
Accountants’ Handbook reflects sound 
principles, successful practice over the en- 
tire field of business and financial ac- 
counting. Public Accountants regularly 
consult the Handbook in planning and 
executing audits, in undertaking systems 
work, in deciding important questions of 
policy and precedent. Accounting person- 
nel and staff accountants refer to it for 
sure guidance on fundamentals, terminol- 
ogy, form and procedure—for clear coor- 
dination of accepted theory and practice. 
Treasurers and controllers rely on the 
book in maintaining efficient controls; 
cutting organization costs for personnel, 
records, machines; coordinating work of 
accounting and other departments. Busi- 
nessmen everywhere find the Handbook 
indispensable for quick advice on all 
problems of a legal, regulatory, or ac- 
counting nature. 


Complete coverage of: Financial State- 
ments, Statistical Methods and Tables. 
Employee Compensation. Investments. In- 
tangible Assets. Inventories. Liabilities. 
Retained Earnings, Appropriations. Divi- 
dends. Buildings. Partnership, Govern- 
mental, Institutional, Fiduciary Account- 
ing. Taxes. Etc. 


Rufus Wixon, Editor: Walter G. Kell, 
Staff Editor; with 28 Contributing Editors. 
407 ills., tables; 1,616 pp. 6 x 9. $15 


Other RONALD Handbooks include. . . 


Cost Accountants’ Handbook, 556 ills., 
habbits: TAO Bi << sco a6. sive ngs 


Office Management Handbook, 2nd Ed. 
6 x 9. 250 ills., tables; 844 pp. .... $12 


Financial Handbook, 3rd Fd., Rev. Print. 
139 ills., tables; 1,289 pp. .........$12 
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MAKING MANAGEMENT HUMAN* 


By Alfred J. Marrow 


Reviewed by JOHN ADAMS 


This author has written a book of 
strong opinions about management and its 
dealing with employes. Throughout the 
book runs the idea that the human rela- 
tions aspect of management’s job is now 
the most important. No longer is mere 
technical skill or business competence 
enough to assure good management; 
rather, it is the way the executive works 
with and deals with employes that is the 
basis of successful operations. As a result, 
psychology has a definite place in the 
work of management. 

Mr. Marrow illustrates this basic impor- 
tance of human relations by his discussion 
of employes, their work, their attitude to- 
ward their work, and by his discussion of 
management. A trained social psycholo- 
gist, Mr. Marrow is a member of the fac- 
ulty of the New School for Social Re- 
search, chairman of the New York City 
Commission on Intergroup Relations, and 
president of the Harwood Manufacturing 
Corporation. It is not feasible in this re- 
view to elaborate on all his ideas, but the 
mention of some should suffice to give his 
viewpoint. 

First of all, what does a worker want, 
to what does he respond, how is he best 
influenced? A worker is concerned with 
more than money. The financial returns of 
work are important, of course, but there 
are noneconomic considerations which 
have great effect. To a worker such things 
as status, variety, participation in prob- 
lem-solving and decision-making are im- 
portant. A knowledge of these factors on 
the part of management is important for 
the reduction of industrial conflict. Mr. 
Marrow does not feel that conflict can be 
eliminated (a common sense point of 
view) ; the objective should be the regula- 
tion of conflict. 

The “group” is important. Cohesive 
groups have a strong influence on their 
members. So strong is this influence that 


Mr. Marrow feels an individual’s way of 
behaving cannot be changed unless that 
change ts brought about within the group. 
Groups vary in their cohesiveness, and 
this cohesiveness depends upon the degree 
to which members can reach their own 
goals through the group. Interdependence 
is important to group unity—a sharing of 
purpose and responsibility, for instance, 
are ties that bind groups closer together. 

The author feels it is often true that a 
group can be changed in its attitude or 
behavior more easily than the individual 
worker as a member of the group. It 
would seem to follow naturally, and this 
is Mr. Marrow’s view, that an executive 
can change a group most easily by being 
a member of the group. 

Mr. Marrow obviously looks with dis- 
favor upon the authoritarian type of lead- 
ership—as far as a company is concerned, 
that is. True leadership, from the stand- 
point of psychology, is characterized by 
service, not domination. Mr. Marrow at- 
tempts to meet critics head on who would 
say that such a definition of leadership 
sounds lofty, but would obviously be im- 
practical in running a business. His con- 
tention is that the average worker, in other 
situations, is usually a responsible, honest 
person who can carry his part in everyday 
affairs. Why not in his work as well? The 
average worker can and will make a posi- 
tive contribution to the activities of his 
company if allowed to. The important 
element is participation; it is important 
that the worker have a chance to take part, 
that the worker be listened to and de- 
ferred to. Mr. Marrow feels that today 
there is no alternative to active participa- 
tion by the workers. 

The present shortage of industrial lead- 
ers raises the problem of training men for 
leadership. It is no longer a matter of de- 
veloping technical skill in a person, nor 
does experience alone guarantee good Jead- 
ership; there must be training for the so- 
cial or human relations skills, a training 
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based on self-examination. Mr. Marrow’s 
ideas for the type of training school 
should give rise to considerable thought. 

Not only does the author advocate ac. 
tive participation by the worker, but he 
goes into detail about what active partici. 
pation involves. For one thing, it is im. 
portant to keep the distinction between 
seeking the decision of workers and seek. 
ing their advice. Their decision should be 
asked only if it is really wanted and only 
if the matter pertains to their particular 
work. Mr. Marrow stresses that real par. 
ticipation requires give and take; it re. 
quires frankness, adaptability, and will- 
ingness on the part of management to 
surrender a certain degree of authority 
and prerogative. This is a point that might 
be hard for persons in management posi- 
tions to accept, and they should give this 
part of the book careful thought. 

Why do people work? For Mr. Mar- 
row, the answer is vot that man is merely 
an economic creature, out to earn as much 
as possible. Money is an important incen- 
tive, but not the only one, as evidenced by 
the fact that there are limits to how hard 
people will work, no matter what the f- 
nancial rewards may be. Some people 
work because they enjoy it, and their work 
is a source of fulfillment. Mr. Marrow 
feels that a job should offer the opportu- 
nity to do good work and to achieve a 
feeling of accomplishment. The latter is 
not easy today, when the individual worker 
has difficulty seeing where his efforts fit 
into the end-result. 

Punishment as a device to achieve 
higher production is unsound and unsatis- 
factory, while the idea of reward also has 
its shortcomings. As Mr. Marrow points 
out, the reward system is based on the 
idea of man as a purely economic being. 
The group is one Na for instance, that 
counteracts the purely economic motiva- 
tion of the individual, because the worker 
is concerned about his position and status 
in the group. 

Mr. Marrow points out the drawback of 
two “‘positive’’ methods of increasing pro- 
duction, namely the incentive wage and 
the profit-sharing plan. The latter, how- 
ever, does, or can, show the worker that 
the company is interested in him. Mr. 
Marrow specifies as one of the conditions 
for a successful profit-sharing plan that 
thorough and current information on the 
company’s financial situation be given to 
the workers. 

Several chapters are devoted to com- 
munication and discussion. Communica- 
tion is vital only as long as it goes both 
ways, down and up. And the executive 
should learn to listen. In writing on group 
discussions, Mr. Marrow leads up to the 
point that it is good, not harmful, to give 
employes the power to make decisions in 


* Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
$5.00. 
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group discussions. The workers will not 
seek solutions which are helpful only to 
themselves; instead they tend to set up 
goals for performance which are realis- 
tically high. Group decision is good. It 
brings to bear the best aspects of group 
influence; it motivates the worker; and 
generally it brings satisfactory results for 
business. 

The last chapter in the book deals with 
the very important problem of mental 
health. By its very nature, industry leads 
to inner conflicts which are difficult for 
eople to handle: the competitive spirit, 
the fear of failure, and the ambiguous at- 


titude toward work itself all can lead to | 


undue strain and tension. It is the respon- 
sibility of industrial leaders to make the 
work of employes a challenging, creative 
experience, an experience in which the 
worker participates and has his abilities 
challenged. More understanding is needed 
by executives for them to make the work- 
ers’ jobs worthwhile parts of their total 
lives. 

Of what value will this book be to the 
executives who read it? Before the answer 
is given, it should be said that this book 
probably will draw criticism for being too 
radical in its approach, too idealistic and 
impractical. This criticism may be justi- 
fied, but here is the value: in attempting 
to refute the theories propounded, the 
reader will be forced to re-examine his 
own attitude. Perhaps he will thus come 
to the conclusion that some of his pat 
answers are themselves open to question 
and in need of a fresh appraisal. 

This book presents a definite approach, 
takes a definite stand on the question of 
management-employe relations. This is a 
definite plea, if you will, for the applica- 
tion of psychological knowledge and in- 
sight to the leadership of business. 

Mr. Marrow has avoided the use of 
technical words. While the points are not 
always made as clear as might be desired, 
the book is readable. The interest of the 
reader is increased by the intelligent use 
of helpful illustrations, which are actual 
studies conducted in the business condi- 
tions about which Mr. Marrow writes. 


THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTING 
PROFESSION IN CALIFORNIA* 


By A. B. Carson 


A 300-page-plus monograph that pre- 
sents factual information about the pro- 
fession of public accountancy in Cali- 
fornia. The study is composed of two 
major parts: (1) A report of the findings 
of an inquiry into the practices of public 
accounting practitioners and firms; and 
(2) a report of the findings of an inquiry 
into the characteristics, background, and 
professional activities of individuals li- 
censed as certified public accountants and 
public accountants by the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


(Continued on page 590) 
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WE CAN’T GIVE LEGAL ADVICE 
BUT WE CAN POINT THE WAY 


CORPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, VOL. 1: 
A Guide to U. S. Federal Requirements 


Space, at any time, means money most firms figure at $ per square foot. 
Filing of records, no matter how you do it, involves more money, time 
and expense. 


Is there an end in sight ? 


There is, but most management executives do not have the time and are 
not able to pinpoint the specific ruling in the maze of regulations gov- 
erning the time-length of records retention. Others feel they might in- 
fringe on what is considered a legal decision. 


As a management executive you should know. Now, you can know— 
simply, swiftly—easily as possible with CORPORATE RECORDS RETEN- 
TION, Vol. 1. 





CORPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, Vol. 1, will point the way for you, 
single out the federal requirements denoting the time-length of records 
retention for 15 major industries. You will be able to adopt these 
accepted and precise time-length requirements for your own records 


retention program. 


In a matter of minutes, you can sit down with your legal counsel and 
work toward savings of thousands of dollars in space, filing time, cleri- 
cal costs and records maintenance. 


CORPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, Vol. 1, contains 242 pages with 27 
sections—and the detailed index will make it easy for you to put your 
finger on hundreds of specific time-length record requirements: ac- 


counts receivables and payables... bank deposits . . . cancelled 
checks . . . depreciation reserves . . . financial reports . . . insurance 
records . . . journals . . . payroll records . . . tax records .. . and 


much, much more. 


Plus—information on microfilming in lieu of original records whenever 
permissible. 


Order Volume 1: A Guide To U.S. Federal Requirements now, so you 
will be sure to have the complete picture. 


CORPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, VOL. 1 $10.00 


($7.50 to members of Controllers Institute of America) 


Volume 2, scheduled for later release, will deal with the re- 
quirements of Canada and its Provinces. 


Volume 3, soon to appear, will concentrate on the individual 
requirements of the U.S. state governments. 


We will be glad to reserve future volumes on request. When 
you order Volume 1, just tell us to reserve Volumes 2 and 3. 


WRITE TO: 

CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. 
DEPT. C-118 

2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Orders from non-members outside Continental U. S. and Canada 
must be accompanied by remittance 














TO OPERATE THE NEW PLUS-O-MATIC DUPLEX ADDING 


CALCULATOR WITH THE Magic f l j bn, 






PLUS-O-MATIC is engineered for every day use on 95% of all your office 
figure work—every day because it can be operated by any clerk! 


No bottlenecks now when the regular operator is absent. No need to pay 
premium wages for “graduate” operators because you don’t need a 
diploma to operate the New PLUS-O-MATIC! 


Multiplies and subtracts as quickly as it adds. Features the extra “Memory” 
register for automatic grand- and net-totals, direct addition or subtraction 
from the rear dial and the New “Magic Multiplication.” 


Perfect for payroll, billing, analytical and statistical work. Invaluable for 
mass figure work in large organizations with personnel turnover. 


Computing Machines Division 


CONTROL SYSTEMS, INC. 


5 Beekman Street * New York 38,N.Y. * REctor 2-0045 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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The study was made possible by the 
cooperation of more than 1,500 certified 
public accountants and public accountants 
in the state. Text, tables and appendices 
give detailed information on items such ag 
net income, fee structure, types of services 
performed, age of practice, size of office, 
educational background, and performance 
on CPA examination, etc. 


* Published by the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. Gratis. 


ASSIGNMENT OF INCOME* 


By Don J. Summa 


This book crystallizes the principles that 
emerge from the pattern of attempted as- 
signments of income to reduce the tax 
burden. The nature and development are 
examined, as well as the situations where 
an attempt might be made to affect an as- 
signment. The principal issues in all the 
major cases, analyzed according to the 
kind of income under consideration, are 
presented in summary form together with 
their treatment by the courts. Those at- 
tempted assignments which did not with- 
stand scrutiny are explained so that the 
problems encountered may be avoided, 
and those which have been successfully 
defended against attack by the Commis- 
sion of Internal Revenue are analyzed for 
the features which can be used in other at- 
tempts. 


* Published by the Ronald Press Company, 
15 East 26 Street, New York 10, N. Y. $10.00. 


BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
POLICY* 


By George Terborgh 


Here is a manual on the use of the 
MAPI method for appraising the merits 
of individual projects involving capital 
expenditures. A theoretical discussion is 
abridged as much as possible and the 
more technical aspects are relegated to the 
appendices. The text of the manual is de- 
signed to be self-sufficient so that an ana- 
lyst can apply the formula without prior 
study of the appendices. The book con- 
sists of four parts: Part I, introductory or 
background discussion; Part II, theory of 
the new MAPI system; Part III, instruc- 
tions for its application, with examples; 
and Part IV, some problems of top man- 
agement. 


* Published by the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, 1200 8th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $10.00 ($8.00 to MAPI mem- 
ber companies). 





A NEW APPROACH TO 


BUDGETING 


Write for Information 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
Park Building Yonkers, N.Y. 
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THEY COST SO LITTLE ~ 
ORDER TODAY! A year’s supply—50 weekly sets 


—in plastic envelope to keep them clean and handy. 
Also available in boxes of 500. Ask for Wilson Jones 
No. 44-950. 


e taxrequirements 


You will do right by yourself and stay right with Uncle Sam by keeping a 
complete, accurate record of your 1959 deductible and reimbursed expenses 
with GrayLine “Snap-A-Way” Expense Report forms. 

2-part Snap-A-Way” form provides quick, accurate record in dupli- 
cate ... with one writing. 

All headings are there for easy, fast recording. Auditing space on back 
of employer’s copy. Room for expenses not reimbursed, auto and credit- 
card expenses on back of employee’s copy. Complete, time-saving sum- 
maries ready when preparing your tax return in 1960. 

GrayLine “Snap-A-Way” Expense Reports cost you less than 4¢ per week. 
If your stationery dealer cannot supply you, mail coupon. 


C-12 
209 South Jefferson Street, 
WILSON JONES COMPANY Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me a Free sample Expense Report Form and complete 
information about it. 


WILSON JONES Address. 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS...EASIER TO USE Cisne timeline 














FACTUAL 
APPRAISALS 


for every valuation need 





@ Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss 





@ Property, cost and 
general accounting 





@ Corporation finance 





@ Legal requirements 





@ Purchase or sale 





@ Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation 


THE LLOYD ‘THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 








Offices — Coast to Coast 


First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 








Filing 
Problems 
In Your 

Business ? 





Then get the new R-Kive File—lightweight, 
portable, with many uses in office 
and home. Either letter or legal size 
folders fit in this one file. Strong, 
corrugated fibre board with handy “tote” 
openings front, side and rear for 
easy handling. Read-at-a-glance index 
area. Attractive, fade-proof finish. 


RKive File 


2 for $260 


Postpaid 





EDPM—Getting Past the Barriers to Success 


(Continued from page 577) 


CONCLUSIONS 

There are three important conclusions 
that can be derived from this discussion 
of the key barriers to successful electronic 
data processing: 

First, by their very nature, these bar- 
riers are all management problems and 
require management thinking and manage- 
ment action. The responsibility for resolv- 
ing such issues as organizational impact 
and the establishment of proper relations 
with the supplier of your electronic hard- 
ware cannot be successfully passed on to 
technicians. 

Secondly, the barriers are such that rec- 
ognizing them is the major step toward 
solving or avoiding them. This recogni- 


tion process not only involves identifying 
the six barriers but also recognizing them 
as management problems. 

And finally, the six key barriers are all 
inextricably related. The solution of one 
facilitates the solution of the others. Thus, 
for example, top-management understand. 
ing makes it possible to resolve organiza. 
tional problems, and an effective blend of 
company personnel and specialists brought 
in from the outside permits a company to 
avoid excessive dependence on its com- 
puter manufacturer for advice. 

When an organization moves into elec. 
tronic data processing with these concepts 
fully understood, it will have gone a lon 
way toward ensuring a successful installa- 
tion. 


The Corporate Controller (coninued from page 570) 


TYPES OF FUNCTIONS FOR 
WHICH CONTROL EXECUTIVES 
ARE RESPONSIBLE 

During the exploratory and pilot study 
phases of this survey it became clear that 
attempts to elicit, by mail questionnaire, 
direct reports of the control executives’ 
responsibilities would yield responses ex- 
pressed in such highly diverse or general 
terms that it would be almost impossible 
to develop valid and meaningful classifi- 
cations for tabulating purposes. The titles 
of executives directly responsible to con- 
trol executives were, however, much more 
susceptible to valid functional classifica- 
tion. This deductive or inferential proce- 
dure was adopted for processing the gen- 
eral survey results in order to develop a 
composite picture of the basic types of 
functions which are the direct responsibil- 
ity of the control executive. 


On this basis, the broad classes of func- 
tions for which control executives are di- 
rectly responsible are: 

Accounting, Office Management and 
Services, Internal Auditing, Planning and 
Budgetary Control, Credit Management 
and Control, and Procurement, Inventory 
Management and Control. 

It should be noted that titles relating to 
credit management and procurement, in- 
ventory management and control occur 
with much less frequency than those 
which fall into the other broad functional 
classes. 

A number of subclasses were set up in 
most of these broad functional classes. 
This was done to facilitate proper classi- 
fication of the executive job titles which 
are under the control executive's direct 
supervision. A listing of these gives a 
better picture of the many-faceted respon- 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE EXECUTIVE JOB TITLES WHICH 
ARE UNDER THE CONTROL EXECUTIVE’S DIRECT SUPERVISION 


ACCOUNTING 


General Accounting 

Cost Accounting 

Tax Accounting, Reporting 

Sales or Revenue Accounting/Billing 
Payroll or Other Personnel Accounting 


Receivables, Payables, Disbursements 
Capital Assets Accounting and Control 
Corporation Accounts, Records, Reports 
Financial Accounting and Reports 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND SERVICES 


Office Management 
Machine Accounting and 
Tabulating Service 


Methods Systems and Procedures 
Disbursements 
(Cashier, Paymaster) 


MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND CONTROL 


Budgets, 


Forecasts, 


Budgetary and Cost Control Long-Range Plans 


ALL OTHER 


Transportation, 
Traffic Management 
Manufacturing Management, 
Production Planning 
and Control 





Physical Property and Plant 
Management, Maintenance, 
Protection 

Insurance, Insurance Claims 

Labor Relations, Contract Negotiations 





Write For Additional Information 


ERS 
eye BANKERS BOX CO., Dept.col2A 


a 


*oye’ 2607 North 25th Ave. Franklin Park, III. 
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sibilities of the control executive. These 
are listed in order of relative frequency 
with which the manager for these sub- 
classes of functions reports directly to a 
control executive. This suggests that in a 
number of such functions the respondent 
control executive himself assumes direct 
responsibility. In other cases it may mean 
that the function may not be under the 
control executive. 


THE CONTROL EXECUTIVE AND 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


The management committee has gained 
rather wide acceptance, especially in me- 
dium- and large-sized companies, as a de- 
vice for correlating interrelated respon- 
sibilities, pooling executive resources and 
sharing risks of decisions. Membership on 
such committees offers an opportunity to 
expand an executive’s influence and lead- 
ership which he may or may not exploit 
to the maximum degree. Appointment to 
such committees can also be regarded as 
recognition of ability to make construc- 
tive contributions to the work of such 
committees. 

In companies utilizing the device, a 
large majority of control executives are 
members of one or more management 
committees. The committees on which 
they commonly serve are: The Executive 
or General Policy and Management Com- 
mittee; the Budget Committee; the Fi- 
nance Committee; and the Planning Com- 
mittee. 

Other committees of which control ex- 
ecutives are members (though less fre- 
quently reported) range from Capital 
Assets and Acquisitions to Salary and 
Wages, to Marketing and Manufacturing 
Management. 

Summary tabulations in Tables 8 and 9 
of data reported on management commit- 
tee membership are most interesting with 
respect to the prevalence of the commit- 
tee as a management device, the extent to 
which control executives participate and 
the kinds of committees on which various 
classes of these executives serve. 


SUMMING UP 


To sum up in brief and very broad 
terms the import of data reported in this 
article, it is evident that 


1. The control executive, particularly 
the company control executive, is in the 
top-management lineup ; 

2. His responsibilities are a combina- 
tion of line and operating and staff or 
functional types ; 

3. He, therefore, needs to combine 
management and professional abilities and 
experience ; 

4, The core of the typical control ex- 
ecutive’s responsibilities is in the account- 
ing, budgetary control, and planning as- 
pects of management. The accounting re- 
sponsibilities, especially, embrace both 
managerial and professional or operating 


aspects and the key elements of these in- 
clude not only the development, mainte- 
nance and working of sound accounting 
systems but the analytical and reporting 
phases as well ; 

5. In addition to these hard-core areas 
of responsibility, the control executive 
(perhaps partly because his department is 
the information-intelligence center of the 
business) commonly has other highly di- 
verse responsibilities which range from 
office management and services to market- 
ing and manufacturing management and 
control ; 

6. In addition to the abilities and skills 
required for top-management responsi- 
bilities, the control executive needs to be 
unusually versatile and adaptable to a 
high variety of demands made on him 
and it helps if he has considerable com- 


prehension of, and perhaps experience in, 
the marketing, production and personnel 
management aspects of business manage- 
ment. 

7. The general implication of the pre- 
ceding generalizations is that the control 
executive’s position offers the opportu- 
nity to be a constructive and very influ- 
ential force in the general management of 
business. The extent to which such op- 
portunity is developed depends largely on 
the individual control executive and his 
concept of his job. 


Part III in this series will report on the 
background of education, training and ex- 
perience of control executives and addi- 
tional data about them simply as persons 
and members of the communities in which 
they work and live. 


COMPANY USE OF THE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


Total Control Executives Reporting 
Company Has Committee Setup 


Company Does Not Use Committee Setup 


Number Per Cent 
2021 100 
1947 96 

74 4 
































TABLE 8 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE—MEMBERSHIP OF CONTROL EXECUTIVES 
Vice Pres.- 
Combined | Controller, 
Rivet wliie Control Vice Pres.- 
. : Executives Finance Controller | Treasurer All Other 
Companies Using 
Committee Setup = 100% 1947 341 924 466 216 
Not Member of a 
Committee 17% 10% 14% 13% 48% 
Member of One or More 
Committees 83 90 86 87 52 
TABLE 9 


CONTROL EXECUTIVES AND MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


Per Cent of Total Reporting Committee Membership* 



































Vice Pres.- 
Combined | Controller, 
Control Vice Pres.- 
Management Committee Executive Finance Controller | Treasurer | All Other 
Total Reporting 1622 308 795 407 112 
Executive/General Man- 
agement 77% 89% 717% 71% 69% 
Budget 71 62 76 67 71 
Finance 68 62 70 69 62 
Planning 51 51 55 43 4] 
Salary, Wages, Benefits 17 24 15 15 22 
Marketing Management 6 11 6 2 5 
Personnel Management 4 5 5 1 5 
All Other 9 12 9 4 20 

















*Will not add to 100% because of multiple committee membership. 
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This Electronic World 


Development of ‘the Eye,” an intelli- 
gent reading machine for cash accounting, 
and a common language that both the ma- 
chine and human beings can read, is an- 
nounced by Intelligent Machines Research 
Corporation. The machine turns out 
punched cards from typed stubs at a rate 
of 100 a minute. The numerals appear 
normal to the human eye, except for 
slightly squared off characteristics which 
eliminate errors in normal use, when read 
by “the Eye.” Conventional symbols are 
used to call attention to unusual credit 
conditions, previous overpayments or un- 
derpayments by customers, and other spe- 








CONTROLLERSHIP INFORMATION SERVICE 


Notes 


cial situations. The machine utilizes a 
scanner which converts images of numer- 
als into video signals, which are “read” 
by a small digital computer designed for 
this special purpose. 


A machine to distinguish between logi- 
cal thinkers and those who depend largely 
on trial and error has been introduced at 
Cooper Union’s School of Engineering. 
The machine, known as the Logical Anal- 
ysis Device, was developed at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. It consists of a display 
panel equipped with a ring of lights and 
buttons, a control box and a recorder that 
registers every move made by the student 


A digest of information developed by Controller- 


ship Foundation in answer to a recent inquiry. 


COMPANY POLICIES COVERING CONTACT WITH GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS AND CONTACT WITH THE PRESS 


Sixteen companies responded to Con- 
trollership Foundation’s request for in- 
formation regarding their policies with re- 
spect to contact with government officials 
and contact with the press as specified 
either in company policy manuals or in 
written policy statements. While replies 
revealed that none of the respondent com- 
panies has written policies covering these 
responsibilities, six companies outlined 
their current practices regarding contact 
with government officials, and five of 
these six companies reported their prac- 
tices with respect to contact with the press. 


Contacts with government officials. Four 
of the six respondent companies reported 
that one or more company officers main- 
tain contact with government officials; 
company officers specified were the presi- 
dent, vice president, or secretary. In another 
company, the responsibility for contact 
with government officials is vested in its 
“government office” headed by a vice 
president and staffed with personnel fa- 
miliar with government procedures. The 
sixth company’s organization includes a 
department of government and industry 
relations headed by a vice president who 
is responsible for all contacts with the 
government. 


Contacts with the press. Company officers 
named by four of the five respondent com- 
panies as being responsible for contact 
with the press are: 


President, or an officer designated by 
the president ; 

Controller, or in his absence, the execu- 
tive vice president ; 

Vice President of government and in- 
dustry relations ; 

Secretary, though all press releases are 
signed by the president. 


In the fifth company, the information de- 
partment handles all contacts with the 
press. 


General company policy statements. Fur- 
ther analysis of the replies revealed that 
of the 16 respondent companies, only six, 
or 37%, have formalized their basic com- 
pany policies in writing. Three of these 
six have company policy manuals; and in 
the other three companies the basic pol- 
icies are set forth in a series of directives 
or memorandums. The ten companies 
which have no written policies reported 
either that their policy information is 
passed verbally to executives concerned or 
that such policy is “understood” in terms 
of past practice. —FAM 
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in his attempt to solve a problem. Its suc. 
cess will not be determined until the 
freshmen now being tested are graduated 
and go into their respective fields. If its 
analyses prove correct, it will be used to 
screen applicants before they are admitted 


to the college. 
e 


The 12 Federal Reserve Banks have te- 
ceived proposals from office-equipment 
makers for the production of new elec- 
tronic document equipment to speed 
check handling. The specifications call for 
the use of magnetic ink character recog- 
nition ‘‘as a common language for auto- 
matic processing of the checks.” The 
Reserve System hopes to have pilot instal- 
lations in some offices by late 1959 or 
early 1960. 


Records Retention Costs 


A booklet issued by the New York State 
Commerce Department summarizes the 
records-handling program of the average 
company as follows: 


1. It wastes 65 cents of every dollar 
spent for paperwork operations. 

2. It spends $1.25 checking paperwork 
to save $.87. 

3. It dictates, types, proofs and files 
hundreds of letters that need not be dic- 
tated, typed, proofed or filed at all. 

4. It allows files to crowd workers and 
equipment out of valuable space. 

5. It buys labor-saving devices and 
business forms without making use of the 
savings. 


Small Business Loans 


A new record in small business loan ap- 
provals was established by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration in the fiscal year 
ended June 30. During that year the SBA 
approved 4,014 business loans for $195 
million and 1,559 disaster loans for $17 
million, On a cumulative basis, SBA has 
approved 11,110 business loans for $519.8 
million and 7,708 disaster loans for 
$83.3 million. 


Aid to Education 


Standard Oil of California is awarding 
more than $175,000 in 1959 in unre- 
stricted grants to 34 private colleges in 
the United States. 


Trust Fund Exemptions 


Trust funds set up by corporations un- 
der union contracts to provide supple- 
mental unemployment benefits to em- 
ployes can qualify for tax exemption, 
freeing from tax any income they receive 
from their creators or from investments, 
according to an IRS ruling. The Service 
previously has ruled that contributions to 
such trusts are tax deductible by the em- 
ployers and it has also held that benefits 
paid by the trusts are taxable to individual 
recipients in the years received. 
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Typing, calculating, and now—card punching 
in one simple operation... the new 
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This pre-punched plastic tape is the 
key to the flexible efficiency and , 
simplicity of the new IBM 632. In- 
— : serted in back of the typewriter, the 
ee tape automatically instructs the ma- 
chine to perform the desired opera- 
tion, reducing clerical error by 
eliminating virtually ali manual 
instructions. For a different applica- 
tion, it can be changed in seconds, 


Available without Punched Card 
Output, the 632 consists of the elec- 
tronic calculating unit, electric type- 
writer, and ten-key companion key- 
board for inserting numerical data. 






In a low-cost unit that any typist can learn to use in minutes, IBM brings you 
the 632 Electronic Typing Calculator—the high-speed solution to office opera- 
tions, such as billing, that require both typing and calculating. 


The IBM 682 adds, subtracts, multiplies, accumulates totals, computes and adds 
taxes, calculates and subtracts discounts, inserts decimal points, stores informa- 
tion in its magnetic core “memory,” and types out results—all automatically. 


And now, IBM has added a new, optional feature to the 632: Punched Card Out- 
put. As it types and calculates, the IBM 632 will simultaneously prepare punched 
cards for use in further machine processing. This means that, as a by-product 
of an IBM 632 operation, you automatically get punched cards that can be 
used for sales analysis, inventory control, accounts receivable, and many other 
accounting and operating analysis reports. 


Whether your company is large or small, find out now just how the IBM 632 
can help cut costs and build profits. Call your local IBM representative today. 





ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 











25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter... 


this year IBM continues its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter. 
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PROMOTIONS... 

Charles W. Brydon was recently named 
controller of Neptune Meter Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y. . . . Robert L. 
Bentley has become manager of the Kraft 
Division of West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company in Charleston, S.C... . 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich., has 
appointed Lynn A. Townsend group vice 
president-international operations. 





MR. BRYDON 


NEW CONNECTIONS ... 


Jack L. Bush has joined J. I. Case Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., as corporate control- 





MR. BUSH 


ler. . . . James A. Marohn was appointed 
comptroller of Crane Company, Chicago, 
Ill. . . . G. W. Schroedel is now comp- 


troller of Davey Compressor Co., Kent, 
Ohio. 

D. G. Scott is comptroller of Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. . . . Stanley 
Stein has become assistant treasurer of the 
Manhattan Shirt Co., New York. 





MR. CARTER 


NEW APPOINTMENTS .. . 


Robert A. Miller, controller of State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company, Worces- 





companies. 


our firm. 


in confidence. Write to: 





Senior Executives 37-47 


Are sought by an expanding firm of recognized successful Man- 
agement Consultants. These men should be experienced in general 
management in addition to controllership. They should be able to 
present ideas clearly and be capable of both understanding and 
contributing to the long-range thinking of the presidents of large 


An ideal candidate is presently at the officer level of a siz- 
able concern, a resourceful thinker in terms of business problems, 
and seriously interested in consulting as a career. He is capable 
of swiftly assuming a senior post in our management and of head- 
ing up an office in New York, or Montreal (if he is Canadian) or 
later in the Midwest or on the West Coast. Salary opportunity is 
generous—commensurate with income history and potential with 


Full summaries of accomplishments and background will be held 


Box #D2365, The Controller 
Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ter, Mass., has been elected to the board 
of directors of Worcester Mutual Fire Ip. 
surance Company. . . . Christian E. Jar. 
chow who recently retired as executive 
vice president of International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, IIl., was elected president 
of the board of trustees of National Col. 
lege of Education, Wilmette, Ill. Mr. 
Jarchow has been active in the affairs of 
Controllers Institute for many years hay. 
ing served as national director, 1944.47, 
national vice president, 1945-47, national 
president, 1947-48, and national chair. 
man of the board, 1948-49. 


NEW DIRECTORS .. . 


M. H. Snyder, secretary-treasurer and 
controller of All-Steel Equipment, Inc., 
Chicago, IIl., to the Board of the Old Sec- 
ond National Bank, same city. . . . An- 
drew S. Halley, vice president-finance of 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., of Di Giorgio Fruit 
Corporation, same city. . . . Robert D. Hill, 
vice president finance of Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, Detroit, Mich. of his own com- 


pany. 


MR. LAWRENCE 


COMPANY CHANGES .. . 


Eugene D. Godfrey was named control- 
ler of Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeding P. L. Jacoby who retired 
after 15 years in the same office. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES .. . 


Maynard F. Carter is now vice presi- 
dent, secretary and comptroller of Worces- 
ter Pressed Steel Company, Worcester, 
Mass. ; he is also an officer and director of 
Mutual Products Co., Inc., one of his 
company’s subsidiaries. . . . Richard C. 
Crouch, president of Acme Precision 
Products, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, was named 
president and treasurer of Caltronics Cor- 
poration, a newly acquired division. 

Peter H. Laver was recently elected 
treasurer of Flexonics Corporation, May- 
wood, IIl.; he will continue as controller. 
. . . Philip A. Lawrence is now vice presi- 





Traveletter® 


The modern system for handling 
sales expenses... Since 1894 


Descriptive Brochure on Request 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
GREENWICH 2,CONNECTICUT 
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MR. SMITH 


dent and controller of Freeport Sulphur 
Company, New York. . . . Crouse-Hinds 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has elected 
Raymond W. Cummings treasurer and sec- 
retary. 
Monroe G. Smith was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. He will continue 
as general manager of the company’s In- 
dustrial Division and Jessall Plastics Di- 
vision. . . . John Lesh was named vice 
president-controller of Weber Showcase & 
Fixture Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SPEAKERS .. . 
One of the speakers of the Second 
National Convention of the American 


Society of Military Comptrollers held 
















MR. CUMMINGS 


MR. LESH 


recently in Washington, D. C., was Ray- 
mond G. Lochiel, senior vice president, 
Capital Airlines, Inc., of the same city. 
Mr. Lochiel spoke on the subject ‘“Aggres- 
sive Comptrollership.’’ Active in Con- 
trollers Institute affairs, he has been 
president of the District of Columbia 
Control, 1950-51, national director, 1955- 
58, and regional vice president, 1956-57. 


ERRATUM ... 

Page 553 of the November issue of 
THE CONTROLLER listed erroneous titles 
for Albert V. Hartl and Harry C. Johnson 
of the Otter Tail Power Company, Fergus 
Falls, Minn. The correct titles are, Albert 
V. Hartl, executive vice president, and 
Harry C. Johnson, controller and treasurer. 


records. 





, i. 
News! A COMBINED REPRINT OF 
ARTICLES FROM THE CONTROLLER 


o RETIREMENT 


April 1958 
ARE CONTROLLERS PLANNING 
} FOR THEIR OWN RETIREMENT? 
James V. Class 


May 1958 
KEEPING BUSY THOUGH RETIRED 
Royal B. Alcott 





Two Book Reviews 
April 1953 
Some Observations on Executive Retirement. 
By Harold R. Hall. Reviewed by K. Y. Siddall 


May 1958 
Retirement: A New Outlook for the 
Individual. By Gifford R. Hart. Reviewed by 
Louis M. Nichols 


$7.00 
Address Reprints 
THE CONTROLLER 


Two Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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APPRAISALS 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF APPRAISAL ENGINEERS 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 


6 CHURCH STREET ATLANTA 


NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 











IT TAKES — handling and training of personnel . . . 
purchase and maintenance of machines . . . prepara- 
tion and checking of an ever increasing number of 


There’s one sure way of getting rid of this manage- 
ment Frankenstein — ; 

R & S high-speed, electronic 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


. .. one, low cost for the entire job — in direct pro- 
portion to number of employees — 75 or 2,500! 


“Meeting A Payroll Takes More Than Money” is the title 
of our booklet giving full details of this time and money- 
saving service. A request to Dept. C will bring a copy 
without cost or obligation — it’s worth your study! 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 176 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. WOrth 6-2700 
566 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS 
223 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL. HArrison 7-7357 

560 SACRAMENTO STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL. EXbrook 2-434] 
407 McGILL STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA. Plateau 3831 
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In the April 1958 issue of THE CON- 
TROLLER (Scanning the Scene) we re- 
ported an impending contest for regional 
and divisional managers of the Glidden 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which offered 
substantial cash prizes to its eligible ex- 
ecutives who pits the best use of money. 
The winners would be the company’s re- 
gional and divisional managers who did 
the best job in reducing inventory and ac- 
counts receivable and at the same time 
maintaining or increasing sales or profits. 

The idea was stimulated, reported 
Dwight P. Joyce, Glidden’s chairman and 



















Incentive for Money Management 


president, by the high cost of borrowing 
money to carry inventories and accounts 
receivables: each $1 million of borrowed 
funds cost the firm approximately $50,000 
in interest payments and, during the past 
year, inventories had risen nearly $9 mil- 
lion above the preceding year. Inventory 
reductions alone could increase pre-tax 
profits, but Mr. Joyce stressed a mere re- 
duction of the amount of money used in a 
region or division is not enough. 

The contest standards gave greatest 
weight to — return on investment, but 
also considered were the use of liquid cap- 
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Did you know that any company—large or 
small—can take advantage of modern data- 
processing methods to cut costs on clerical 


operations like these? 


STATISTICAL provides a service that combines 
automatic procedures with the latest comput- 
ing and tabulating equipment to give you all 
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« Sales Analysis 


Accounts 
Receivable 


General Accounting 


Production Planning 
Inventories 


Budgeting 


Market Research 
Tabulations 


the reports you need. You get them faster, 
more accurately and at lower cost—without investing in additional man- 


power and equipment. 


If you have a tabulating department, STATISTICAL can help you cut costs in 
handling your overloads, retrenchments, conversions and special assignments. 


Just contact our nearest office. 


STATISTICAL 
facilities now include the 
IBM 650 electronic com- 
puter which opens new 
avenues of cost control to 
management. 
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TABULATING CORPORATION 


Established 1933 - Michael R. Notaro, President 
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ital, utilization of capital invested in plant 
facilities and changes in profit Margins, 
Other factors that the dass considered 
included consideration of how well a di. 
vision had done despite the possibility 
that it was caught in an industry-wide 
slump. On the other hand, the judges also 
checked to determine whether a division 
reaped a windfall without substantial 
managerial effort. 

We now report the results from a Glid- 
den release from Dwight P. Joyce, chair. 
man and president, who presented the fol- 
lowing awards at the company’s recent 
paint division management conference in 
the Hotel Statler-Hilton: 

First prize of $4000—after taxes—in 
the first Money Management Contest was 
awarded to James L. Beauchamp, regional 
director of Glidden’s Southeastern Paint 
Division in Atlanta. 

“Mr. Beauchamp’s division recorded a 
fine sales increase, showed an excellent 
gain in profit margins and—over all— 
achieved an outstanding improvement in 
profit investment,” Mr. Joyce said. 

Winner of a $2500 second prize in the 
contest was George F. Atkinson, division 
manager of the Durkee Famous Foods Di- 
vision Midwest Region, Chicago. Mr. At- 
kinson’s division showed the highest 
profit return on investment of any opera- 
tion of the company. 

William G. Smart, New Orleans, re- 
gional director of Glidden’s Southern and 
Texas Region paint operations, won third 
prize of $1250, and R. J. Hauer, division 
manager of Durkee Famous Foods’ Pacific 
Region, Berkeley, Calif., was awarded the 
fourth prize of $750. Mr. Smart’s victory 
was based on outstanding improvements 
in return on investment within his divi- 
sion, and Mr. Hauer’s division showed 
the most outstanding 2 apron in 
management operations of any in the 
company. 

First Honorable Mention went to Paul 
C. Brockman, Chicago, regional director 
of Glidden’s Midwest Trade Region, and 
Second Honorable Mention was won by 
Richard H. Stephens, regional director of 
the firm’s Northwest Region, headquar- 
tered in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Joyce made the final decision on 
all Money Management Contest winners, 
with the aid of a committee that includes 
Willard C. Lighter, Glidden executive 
vice president, B. W. Maxey, financial 
vice president, W. G. Phillips, treasurer, 
and George S. Warner, controller. 

The award, first to be made under pro- 
visions of the unique contest for exec- 
tives, will be given each year to the Glid- 
den regional director or division manager 
who achieves the best over-all job of cap- 
ital management. 

Of additional interest is the fact that 
several of Glidden’s customers and sup- 
pliers, hearing about the Money Manage- 
ment Contest, have asked for details in 
order to work out similar contests for 
their own organizations. 
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A study by the Timkin Roller Bearing 
Company of its fringe benefits indicates 
that the cost runs 83.8 cents per hour 
worked. The items which Timkin con- 
siders fringe benefits, and the average 
costs per hour worked are shown below. 





Pensions 16.08¢ 
Vacations 14.69 
Paid Holidays 8.08 
Overtime Premium 3.66 
Cost of Living Adjustment 16.00 
Sickness and Accident Insurance 
Hospitalization Insurance 
Surgical Insurance 5.71 
Life Insurance 
Paid Up Life Insurance 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefits 5.00 
Social Security 3.88 
Shift Differential 4.76 
Workmen’s Compensation 1.57 
State and Federal Unemployment Insurance 98 
Holiday Premium Pay 2.50 
Sunday Premium Pay Bs 
Suggestion Awards 14 
Jury Duty .07 
Military Reserve Pay .09 
83.80¢ 


The management at Timken, according 
to an article in the MAPI Financial Re- 
view, concluded that there is a serious 
lack of knowledge on the subject of 


Ford Motor’s Annual Report Wins 


The gold “Oscar of Industry” for the 
best annual report of all industry was won 
this year by the Ford Motor Company. 
The presentation was made at the four- 
teenth annual awards banquet of Finan- 
cial World in the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on October 27. 

Dr. Theodore O. Yntema, financial vice 
president of the Ford Motor Company, 
accepted the gold trophy from Walter A. 
Wecker, president of Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Co., which won the gold 
Oscar a year ago. Ford Motor also re- 
ceived the silver trophy for the best an- 
nual report of all manufacturing, after 
winning over General Motors for the first 
time for the best automobile report. 

Eight other silver and more than 100 
bronze Oscars were awarded for the best 
annual reports in as many industrial classi- 
fications, plus several awards for security- 
analyst supplements, post-meeting reports, 
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The Cost of Fringe Benefits 


fringe benefits and decided to take certain 
corrective steps. First, its Treasury Divi- 
sion compiled a checklist of all the labor 
related costs that existed within the or- 
ganization and this list was used to select 
the more or less ‘‘standard’’ items which 
are commonly regarded as fringe benefits. 
Second, the Accounting Department made 
certain that the chart of accounts provided 
for the separate recording of each fringe 
item. Third, the Timken management un- 
equivocally adopted the concept that 
fringe benefits are a part of wages with 
the result that all fringe costs are charged 
directly to departmental expense centers 
as labor expense. Fourth, the Advertising 
Department created a cartoon character 
called “Joe Fringe” to personify the pres- 
ent status of the fringes: Joe Fringe has 
been pictured as a goodnatured but some- 
what overweight individual in a broad 
public relations program pointing up the 
implications of excessive fringe benefits. 
Fifth, Timken has made special efforts to 
inform its management, employes, and 
the general public as to the nature and 
magnitude of its present fringe program. 
The management believes that Joe Fringe 
is already overweight and that further 
obesity could be fatal. 


Gold “Oscar of Industry” 


annual report advertisements and special 
reports to employes. 

John A. Diemond, president of Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, accepted the 
silver Oscar for the best report of all fi- 
nancial institutions. Robert L. Moore, 
chairman of Sheraton Corp. of America, 
received the top award for the merchan- 
dising and service industries, while Henry 
B. Sargent, president of American & For- 
eign Power Co., was awarded the silver 
trophy for the best report of Latin Amer- 
ica. 
Silver Oscars were presented by the 
chairman of the independent board of 
Judges, Dean G. Rowland Collins, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
New York University. Richard J. Ander- 
son, editor of Financial World awarded 
the bronze trophies, while Arthur God- 
frey served as toastmaster. 





CHRISTMAS CLUB GROWTH 
Savings by members of Christmas Clubs have risen this 
year to a record of $1.365 billion, about 3% above the 
1957 level, the previous record. The average check distrib- 
uted to Club members for the 1958 savings was $105. 
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ACCOUNTANTS 
Do not apply for a new position, promo- 
tion or examination until we have rated 
you with our ACCOUNTANTS ABILITY 
TEST. No computations or words to write. 
A refresher course in itself. 
Price $1.00 
ACCOUNTING SERVICE COMPANY 
Dept. 312, G.P.O. Box 664, New York 1, N. Y. 















EMPLOYMENT * SERVICES * MISCELLANEOUS 





RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words for box 
number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. 
Address box number replies to 
THE CONTROLLER 
Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Replies will be forwarded. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 
DIVISIONAL CONTROLLER 


CPA, 38, five years’ public experience, five 
years’ manufacturing experience controller's 
staff. Experienced in cost, budgeting, punched 
cards. Supervised general accounting, payroll, 
billing, accounts payable. Prepared work lay- 
out for computer. New York, Connecticut 
area. Box 2345. 


CONTROLLER-TREASURER 


After profitable sale, aggressive financial and 
accounting administrative officer seeks op- 
portunity with medium-sized firm. Age 41, 
member CIA, personable. Experienced in 
latest techniques, EDP, organizing, negotiat- 
ing, planning. Salary open, last $25,000. Box 
2360. 


CONTROLLER-TREASURER 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
Ten years of intensive top-level successful 
experience in finance, accounting and general 
management. Organized and directed inte- 


grated staffs and coordinated their activities | 


effectively. Created and installed cost con- 
trols, budgets and procedures. Broad experi- 
ence in all phases of financial and manage- 
ment operations, including forecasting, SEC 
registration, acquisitions, consolidations, bank- 
ing relations, negotiations, contracts and 


over-all planning for expansion and maxi- | 


mum return on capital. Also responsible for 
taxes, real estate and insurance. Age 38, col- 
lege graduate, married. Will relocate. Box 
2366. 


CONTROLLER 


42, four years’ public accounting, four years’ 





controllership function, desires opportunity for | 
greater individual growth possibilities in a | 


diversified, accounting-oriented, 
and assistant treasurer of a corporation with 
$40 million annual volume in the service field, 
responsible for budgeting and all phases of 
finance and accounting, insurance, local taxes. 


medium-sized | 
manufacturing enterprise. Presently controller | 


CPA, MBA, married. Compensation $10,000.00 | 


plus. Prefer Detroit area. Box 2367. 





NOTE: THe CoNnTROLLER reserves the right to ac- 
cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold. 
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CONFERENCE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE met each 
morning for breakfast to coordinate plans for all 





events. Don Jones, general chairman of the Con. 
ference, is second from the left. 


CIA Annual National Conference (continued from pave 583) 


visor, government accounting and account- 
ing policies, Sylvania Electric Company, 
Camillus, N. Y. “Our approach,” he 
said, “was predicated on the determina- 
tion that the statute of limitations doesn’t 
require anyone to keep anything for the 
period specified in the statute. It merely 
governs the time during which I can bring 
a civil action against you, or you can bring 
one against me. It doesn’t require anyone 
to keep records, per se. 

“Where the statute of limitations has 
been a controlling factor in the length of 
time a particular record was retained, we 
took a second look at the situation. We 
decided that wherever possible we would 
evaluate the cost of keeping records for 
the full statute period against the risk of 
loss we might incur if we failed to keep 
the records for the full statute period.” 

Other features rounding out the pro- 
gram included a group presentation on 
“Financial Planning and Control,” led 
by Charles A. Kline, Jr., first assistant 
treasurer, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington; an address on 
“Personnel Development in a Large Cor- 
poration,” by Dr. D. H. Dawson, vice 
president of that concern, and an analysis 
of recent trends in annual reports, by Dr. 
Claude Robinson, Sr., board chairman, 
Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, 
N. J. In addition, C. Rudolf Peterson, 
attorney, Lee, Toomey & Kent, Washing- 
ton, D. C., analyzed proposed amendments 
to technical provisions in the 1954 Tax 
Code. 


Over 900 controllers, guests and wives 
took part in the Conference, which closed 
with a luncheon at which Ronald Reagan, 
stage, screen and TV star, was the guest 
speaker. 

J. McCall Hughes, vice president and 
controller, Mutual of New York, and 
president of the Institute, presided at the 
annual banquet which featured the read- 
ing and presentation of the testimonial to 
the Board Chairman, James L. Peirce, vice 
president and controller, A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, and a presentation of 
a service plaque to D. E. Browne, imme- 
diate past Board Chairman of the Insti- 
tute. The featured entertainer at the ban- 
quet was the well-known Herb Shriner 
while other entertainers were Bonnie 
Murray, Joe Rankin and the Ziegfeld 
Girls. Robert L. Dickson, president, Con- 
trollership Foundation and administrative 
vice president and controller, Walter 
Kidde & Company, Inc., Belleville, N. J., 
presided at the opening luncheon while 
D. E. Browne, immediate past Board 
Chairman of the Institute and vice presi- 
dent-finance and controller, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Califor- 
nia, presided at the Tuesday luncheon. 
Chairmen at the general sessions included 
Raymond F. Bradshaw, president, Phila- 
delphia Control; William B. Carr, chair- 
man, Conference Program Committee ; and 
Earl R. Uhlig, vice president of Region 
III and vice president-finance and con- 
troller, The Martin Company, Baltimore, 
Md. 








Now on Press! 


Papers from the 27th Annual National Conference 
will be published in booklet form for free dis- 
tribution to members of Controllers Institute by 
the first of the year (Nonmembers—$1 a copy) 
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SUBJECT AND TITLE INDEX 





The following index of articles and other materials which have been presented in the columns of THE CONTROLLER in the twelve issues published 
during 1958 is presented with the thought that it will facilitate reference and make the material quickly available for study. 


Accountants: 
Australian accountants to meet, Feb. 85 
Review of defense contracts for accountants, 
Trueger, May 222 
Seventh international congress of accountants, 
Walker, Jan. 26 
Women accountants to celebrate two anni- 
versaries, Aug. 390 
Accounting: 
Cost accounting and computers, Newman, 
May 203 
Financial management in a changing econ- 
omy, Browne, Feb. 68 
Financial reporting implications of account- 
ing and electronic data processing, Hotch- 
kiss, Apr. 155 
New techniques for accounting reports, June 
282 
Techniques for projecting alternatives, Raby, 
Nov. 534 
That provides figure-facts, Dwyer, June 278 
Training programs in American industry, 
Apr. 170 
Tulsa accounting conference, Feb. 78 
Accounting for: 
Convention costs, Iger, Apr. 166 
Defense contracts, Trueger, May 222 
Depreciation, June 283 
Labor costs, Apr. 191 
Reinvestment depreciation, McAnly, Oct. 472 
Accurate forecasting, simple tools make it easy, 
Wolfe, July 320 
Advertising: 
Advertising budget, the, Robinson, 
368; editorial supplement, Sept. 416 
Appraisal of ‘‘reinvestment depreciation”, Mc- 
Anly, Oct. 472 
Approach to practical budgeting, Rogge, June 
269 
Are controllers planning for their own retire- 
ment? Class, Apr. 162 
Automation: 
At work, Jan. 31 
People may force ‘automation’ into the 
ranks of the unemployed, Mar. 142 


Aug. 


Background for making effective capital com- 
mitment decisions, Beckett, July 316 
Bonuses still under management control, June 
300 
Book Reviews: 
Accelerated amortization, Thomas, June 287 
Accounting, the, Marshall (Griffin), July 
336 
Accounts receivable and inventory financing, 
Seidman (Pugh), Oct. 488 


Big business and human values, Houser 
(Adams), Aug. 380 
Budgeting: Profit-planning and_ control, 


Welsch (Smith), Sept. 434 

Business budgeting: a survey of manage- 
ment planning and control practices, Sord 
and Welsch, Oct. 490 

Business management, Keith and Gubellini, 
Feb. 82 

Canadian fiscal facts: principal statistics of 
Canadian public finance, 1957, Jan. 36 

Cases in controllership, Hassler and Harlan 
(Welsch), Nov. 542 

Controlled overhead plan, Apr. 180 

Corporate records retention, vol. I: a guide 
to U.S. federal requirements, Wheelan, 
Nov. 544 

Credit management handbook, Credit Re- 
search Foundation, Nov. 543 





Credit manual of commercial laws, 1958 ed., 
NACM, Feb. 82 

Current practice in accounting for deprecia- 
tion, National Association of Accountants, 
June 285 

Developing executive 
Marting, Sept. 435 

Director looks at his job, Brown and Smith, 
Feb. 80 


skills, Merrill and 


Efficiency in government through systems 
analysis, McKean, Sept. 435 
Executive’s guide to accounting, Wittner, 


Aug. 381 

Federal lending: its growth and impact, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Feb. 
80 

Fifteen major tax problems analyzed, July 
336 

Financing corporate growth through invest- 
ment institutions, Burger, Nov. 544 

Functions of the executive, Barnard 
(Wheelan), June 284 

How to increase advertising effectiveness, 
Crisp, Oct. 493 

Ideas for management, Systems and Pro- 
cedures Association, July 336 

In-line electronic accounting, internal con- 
trol and audit trail, Sept. 434 

Integrated auditing, Peloubet and Heaton, 
Nov. 544 

Internal auditing, Brink, Aug. 381 

Introduction to automatic computers, Chapin, 
June 286 

Lectures in financial management, Soldofsky, 
Nov. 544 

Legal instruments of foundations, Andrews, 
July 337 

Major tendencies in business finance, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Mar. 
126 

Making management 
(Adams), Dec. 588 

Management and organization, Allen, Aug. 
381 

Measuring recessions, Moore, Nov. 543 

Next hundred years, the, Brown, Bonner, 
Weir (Nichols), Jan. 34 

Numerically controlled machine tools—im- 
plications for management, Morse and 
Cox, Aug. 380 

Office equipment: buy or rent, Anthony and 
Schwartz, Feb. 82 

Office management and 
(King), Apr. 180 

Practical applications of accounting stand- 
ards, Blough, Feb. 81 

Practical automation, Bittel, 
Rice, Oct. 493 

Practical office time savers, National Office 
Management Association, Oct. 493 

Proceedings of the 1957 annual conference 
of the life office management association, 
June 287 

Process costs: actual, estimated and _ stand- 
ard, Newlove, May 236 

Production planning and inventory control, 
Magee, Oct. 493 

Queues, inventories and maintenance, Morse, 
July 337 

Reporting the financial data to top manage- 
ment, American Management Association, 
June 285 

Retirement, a new outlook for the individ- 
ual, Hart (Nichols), May 234 

Sound business purpose, Holzman, Nov. 
544 


human, Marrow 


control, Terry 


Melden and 


Tax fraud: what the practitioner needs to 
know to protect his client, Balter, Jan. 36 
Tax practitioners’ library. Holzman, ed., 
June 286 
Techniques of delegating, the, 
Laird, Aug. 381 
Top management decision stimulation, AMA, 
May 236 
Work sampling, Heiland and Richardson, 
Feb. 80 
Browne, D. E., made director at large, Con- 
trollers Institute, July 327 
Budgets: 
Advertising budget, the, Robinson, Aug. 368 
Advertising budget, the editorial supplement, 
Sept. 416 
Approach to 
June 269 
Decentralized operations—a 
gram, Strong, Jan. 11 
Effective business budgeting, Controllership 
Foundation, Aug. 372 
Managerial approach to budgeting, Villers, 
Oct. 478 
Try budgeting for return on capital em- 
ployed, Moller, Mar. 107 
Business EDP installations surveyed by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Apr. 157 
Businessmen in government, June 282 


Laird and 


practical budgeting, Rogge, 


control pro- 


Canada’s growth unhampered by high taxes, 
Mar. 137 
Canada’s tax cuts give extra advantage over 
U.S. taxpayer, Feb. 83 
‘apital: 
Background for making effective capital com- 
mitment decisions, Beckett, July 316 
Capital equipment exports, Feb. 67 
Capital expenditure evaluation, Schwab, Aug. 
359 
Capital expenditure plans, May 230 
Capital investment per production 
rises, Aug. 400 
Cost of capital function for a firm, Soldofsky, 
June 263 ‘ 
Profitability indexes for capital investment, 
Dean, Feb. 64 
Try budgeting for return on capital em- 
ployed, Moller, Mar. 107 
Use of management yardsticks for capital 
expenditure decisions, Koch, Jan. 19 
Certificates of necessity, Aug. 378 
Circulation accounting manual 
INCFO, Aug. 390 
Clerical arithmetic errors high in opinion of 
researcher's exam, Aug. 398 
Compensation: 
Company president’s pay check and where 
it goes, Apr. 192 
Decentralized operations—a control program, 
Strong, Jan. 11 
Jobless compensation for six months or 
more, twenty-nine states pay, May 252 
Office pay climbs to record, Feb. 83 
Salaries of office supervisors and foremen 
surveyed, Aug. 384 
Simplified wage reporting and cutting of 
federal report costs, Redman, Apr. 168 
Stock option plans as compensation, Sept. 444 
Consumer finances, Aug. 384 
Consumer price index, Clague discusses, Aug. 
391 
Control: 
Cost control through EDP, Graeca, July 328 
Cost control under varying volume condi- 
tions, problems of, Ehmann, Sept. 424 


lan 


worker 


issued by 
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Decentralized operations—a_ control pro- 
gram, Strong, Jan. 11 

Graphic analysis for more effective manage- 
ment control, Dudick, Nov. 522 

Managerial approach to budgeting, Villers, 
Oct. 478 

New system reduces office paperwork, back 
orders, speeds shipments, Nichols, Sept. 
432 

Problems of cost control under varying vol- 
ume conditions, Sept. 424 

Unified business operations control system, 
Ralph, Walker & Wyllie, Sept. 418 

You don’t buy executive performance, Pat- 
ton, Sept. 428 


Controller: 


Are controllers planning for their own re- 
tirement? Class, Apr. 162 

People and the controller, Bryant, Mar. 113 

Profile of the corporate controller, part I, 
Klingman, Oct. 467; part II, Dec. 567 

Purchasing department, looks at the, Todt, 
Dec. 584 

Controllers Institute of America: 

Annual national conference, Atlantic City, 
Dec. 578 

Annual national conference, plans announced 
for controllers, Aug. 377 

ASAE award to Controllers Institute, 
496 

D. E. Browne made director at large, July 
327 

Business show to open October 19, Oct. 507 


Oct. 


Committee chairmen, national (pictures), 
Nov. 539 
Directors, national (pictures), May 233 


(listing), July 326 

Federal tax committee submits recommenda- 
tions for revisions in 1954 code, Feb. 76 

J. McCall Hughes elected president, July 
326 

Industry round tables scheduled for annual 
national conference, Sept. 455 

Midwestern conference, Feb. 78; June 290 

Officers and directors, national 1958-59 (list- 
ing), July 326-7; (pictures), July 329 

Peirce elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, July 327 

Planning committee congratulated, July 339 

Presidents of controls, section I, July 334; 
section II, Aug. 382; section III, Sept. 
443 

Regional vice presidents, July 326 

Southern regional conference: Program set, 
Mar. 122; Nobody here but us Texans, 
May 226 

Southern Regional conference, role-playing 
session, talks on controllership and eco- 
nomic prospects featured at, May 227 

Controllership. Foundation: 

Business budgeting, Aug. 394 

Business budgeting: a survey of management 
planning and control practices, Sord and 
Welsch (book review), Oct. 490 

Business electronics reference guide, vol. 4, 
Aug. 394 

Effective business budgeting, Aug. 372 

Electronic data processing—some hard core 
facts, June 295 

Foundation study featured on NSBB pro- 
gram, Apr. 173 

Officers and trustees, 1958-59 (pictures and 
listing), Sept. 446 

Controllership Information Service: 

Budgetary policy and practice, May 246 

Charges to subsidiaries for parent company 
management fees and/or administrative 
expenses, Nov. 550 

Company manuals, Apr. 186 

Company policies covering contact with gov- 
ernment officials and contact with the 
press, Dec. 594 

Compensating for cost-of-living adjustments 
in a job-evaluation program, Mar. 138 

Corporate acquisitions, July 340 





THE CONTROLLER 


Cost-of-living adjustments—how are they 
handled? Feb. 90 
Financial public relations programs, Sept. 
450 
Forms control programs, June 294 
Whole-dollar accounting, Jan. 43 
Controls: 
Baltimore honors past-presidents at 15th an- 
niversary dinner, Aug. 392 
Birmingham on deer hunt, Feb. 87 
Cincinnati discusses controller's function in 
modern business, Apr. 175 
Columbus has 10th anniversary reception, 
July 339 
Dallas plans southern conference, Jan. 28 
Fort Wayne has 10th anniversary dinner 
meeting, July 339 
Hamilton discusses productivity, Feb. 85 
Hamilton has joint dinner meeting with As- 
sociation of Chartered Accountants, Aug. 
383 
Kansas City has education night, Apr. 174 
Michiana has charter presentation, Apr. 174; 
receives banner, June 290 
Milwaukee has past presidents dinner meet- 
ing, June 291; Clague discusses consumer 
price index, Aug. 391 
New York City has budget review, June 
291; discusses conference programming, 
Aug. 392 
Rocky Mountain receives charter, Jan. 30; 
receives banner, June 290 
San Francisco holds production workshop 
conference, Jan. 30; May 240; Sept. 436 
Convention costs and accounting, Iger, Apr. 166 
Coordination through finance, Nov. 549 
Corporate presidents’ decisions, Jan. 33 
Corporate records retention, Oct. 502 
Corporate-sponsored education grows, June 298 
Corporation meetings, Apr. 167 
Cost accounting and computers, Newman, May 
203 
Cost control through EDP, Graeca, July 328 
Cost control under varying volume conditions, 
problems in, Ehmann, Sept. 424 
Cost of capital function for a firm, Soldofsky, 
June 263 
Costs: 
Accounting for labor, Apr. 191 
Cost of capital function for a firm, Soldofsky, 
June 263 
Problems of cost control under varying vol- 
ume conditions, Ehmann, Sept. 424 
Credit: 
CPA’s adopt new rule of professional ethics 
to protect credit grantors, June 298 


Decentralized operations—a_ control 
Strong, Jan. 11 
Defense contracts, review of for accountants, 
Trueger, May 222 
Depreciation: 
accounting for, June 283 
Appraisal of ‘reinvestment 
McAnly, Oct. 472 
Theory of depreciation consistent with de- 
cision-making, Bierman, Aug. 370 
Does high executive pay mean high profits? 
Patton, Feb. 59 
Double taxation of corporate earnings studied, 
June 280 


program, 


depreciation”, 


EDPM—Getting past the barriers to success, 
Daniel, Dec. 572 
Education: 
Executive program at 
orado, Feb. 77 
Five-year accounting program at University 
of Houston, Apr. 173 


of Col- 


University 


Graduate directory, Delta Sigma Pi, Mar. 
123 

Return on capital seminars, Oct. 486 

“University of banking’ set up in New 


York state, May 237 
Effect of wage increases analyzed, June 288 


Effective business budgeting, Controllership 
Foundation, Aug. 372 
Electronic data processing: 
Business EDP installations surveyed by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Apr. 157 
Cost accounting and computers, Newman 
May 203 
Cost control through EDP, Graeca, July 32 
EDPM—Getting past the barriers to success, 
Daniel, Dec. 572 
Financial reporting implications of account. 
ing and electronic data processing, Apr. 
155 
Impact of computers on multiple-line op. 
erations, DeNault, Mar. 116 
Money-handling obsolete in 75 years says 
DFI specialist, June 299 
— electronics user reports results, Sept. 
23 
Survey presents revealing data on electronics 
in business, Aug. 385 
Unified business operations control system, 
Ralph, Walker & Wyllie, Sept. 418 
Executives: 
Company president's pay check and where it 
goes, Apr. 192 
Compensation in U.S. and Canada, July 330 
Does high executive pay mean high profits? 
Patton, Feb. 59 : 
Health program, keep the cost of yours 
within bounds, Johnson, Oct. 484 
Peripatetic, Jan. 28. 
Rx for unemployed executives, July 332 
Stock option plans as compensation, Sept. 
444 


You don’t buy executive performance! Pat- 
ton, Sept. 428 


Facts about money (booklet), May 238 

Facts for collective bargaining, Hill, June 273 

Federal Trade Commission and antitrust divi- 
sion enforcement up, June 300 

Financial implications of growth, Weston, Mar. 
118 

Financial intermediaries survey, June 299 

Financial management in a changing economy, 
Browne, Feb. 68 

Financial reporting implications of accounting 
and electronic data processing, Hotchkiss, 
Apr. 155 

Ford Motor’s annual report wins gold “Oscar 
of industry,” Dec. 599 

Forecasting: 
Accurate forecasting, simple tools make it 

easy, Wolfe, July 320 
Fringe benefits, the cost of, Dec. 599 


Grants-in-aid rise, Mar. 137 
Graphic analysis for more effective manage- 
ment control, Dudick, Nov. 522 


Health program, keep the cost of your execu- 
tive within bounds, Johnson, Oct. 484 

High-paid talk, Nov. 521 

Hughes, J. McCall, elected president of Con- 
trollers Institute, July 326 


Impact of computers on multiple-line opera- 
tions, DeNault, Mar. 116 
Inter-American management conference, Second, 
Jan. 32; Nov. 549 
International congress on training within in- 
dustry, Jan. 27 
Inventory: 
Control systems and 
Zwerle, May 213 
Management, Aug. 378 
Investment, return on: 
Capital expenditure evaluation, Schwab, Aug. 
359 
Profitability indexes for capital investment, 
Dean, Feb. 64 
Setting a standard for your company’s re- 
turn on investment, Edson, Sept. 411 


tables, Grebe and 


Keeping busy though retired, Alcott, May 207 
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XUM 


Labor force: 

Facts for collective bargaining, Hill, June 
279 

New trend seen in recent NLRB rulings, 
Feb. 79 

Strike pay runs from zero to $650 monthly, 
Nov. 540 

Union dues analyzed, Aug. 399 


Management: 
Graphic analysis for more effective manage- 
ment control, Dudick, Nov. 522 
Managerial approach to budgeting, Villers, 
Oct. 478 
Use of management yardsticks for capital 
expenditure decisions, Koch, Jan. 19 
Measurement of productivity, Feb. 85 
Meet the reproduction engineer, June 271 
Money management contest (Glidden), Dec. 
598 
Money, facts about (booklet), May 238 
Money-handling obsolete in 75 years says DFI 
specialist, June 299 
Multiple-line operations, impact of computers 
on, DeNault, Mar. 116 


NLRB rulings, new trend seen in recent, Feb. 
79 

NSBB program, foundation study featured on, 
Apr. 173 


Office: 

Office paperwork, back orders, speeds ship- 
ments, new control system reduces, Nichols, 
Sept. 432 

Office pay climbs to record, Feb. 83 

Office supervisors’ (and foremen) 
surveyed, Aug. 384 

Office techniques, conference on, Jan. 32 


salaries 


Parkinson’s law, Feb. 70 
Peirce, James L., elected chairman of the board 
of directors of Controllers Institute, July 327 
Pension planning: 
Pension plan manual published (NABAC), 
May 237 
Pension study planned, Jan. 32 
Retirement fund trustees invest major assets 
in corporate securities, Nov. 546 
Some basic questions in pension planning, 
Corbin, Nov. 530 
People and the controller, Bryant, Mar. 113 
People may force ‘‘automation” into the ranks 
of the unemployed, Mar. 142 
Peripatetic executives, Jan. 28 
Pioneer electronics user reports results, Sept. 
423 
Planning: 
New plant location and construction, Fratus, 
Feb. 72 
Research as a tool in long-range company 
planning, Royce, Nov. 519 
Use of management yardsticks for capital ex- 
penditure decisions, Koch, Jan. 19 
Practical benefits of management planning, 
July 335 
Pricing, profit, not inflationary impact, should 
be guide to, Nov. 548 
Problems of cost control under varying volume 
conditions, Ehmann, Sept. 424 
Productivity measurements, Feb. 65 
Profile of the corporate controller, part I, 
Klingman, Oct. 467; part II, Dec. 567 
Profit sharing: 
Some basic questions in pension planning, 
Corbin, Nov. 530 
When people profit, Mar. 124 


Profitability indexes for capital investment, 
Dean, Feb. 64 

Purchasing department, 
at the, Todt, Dec. 584 

Purchasing, government and specifications di- 
rectory, July 335 

Purchasing power: 


Price of prosperity, July 313 


the controller looks 


Quality and performance of corporate bonds 
studied, Feb. 84 


Recession is challenge, Hart, Aug. 383 
Records control seminar, Mar. 123 
Reports: 
Decentralized operations—a control program, 
Strong, Jan. 11 
Reporting on earnings-per-share figures to 
stockholders, May 232 
Research as a tool in long-range company plan- 
ning, Royce, Nov. 519 
Retirement: 
Are controllers planning for their own re- 
tirement? Class, Apr. 162 
Keeping busy though retired, Alcott, May 
207 


Right to retire workers upheld, May 209 
Ruling on early retirement benefits changed, 
June 275 
Retirement fund trustees invest major assets in 
corporate securities, Nov. 546 
Return on investment: 
Decentralized operations—a 
gram, Strong, Jan. 11 
Seminar on, Oct. 486 
Setting a standard for your company’s return 
on investment, Edson, Sept. 411 
Try budgeting for return on capital em- 
ployed, Moller, Mar. 107 
Use of management yardsticks for capital 
expenditure decisions, Koch, Jan. 19 
Review of defense contracts for accountants, 
Trueger, May 222 
Right to retire workers upheld, May 209 
Role of transfer payments in recession, Sept. 
442 
Ruling on early retirement benefits changed, 
June 275 
Rx for unemployed executives, July 332 


control _ pro- 


Salaries of office supervisors and foremen sur- 

veyed, Aug. 384 

Setting a standard for your company’s return 

on investment, Edson, Sept. 411 

Simplified wage reporting and cutting of fed- 
eral report costs, Redman, Apr. 168 

Social Security: 
Payments, Mar. 115 
Pensions, Jan. 28 

Some basic questions in pension planning, Cor- 
bin, Nov. 530 

State tax withholding spreads, July 331 

State taxation of corporations engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, Reck, July 311 

Stock gifts to minors, Jan. 16 

Stock option plans as compensation, Sept. 444 

Strike benefits ruled taxable, May 205 

Strike pay runs from zero to $650 monthly, 
Nov. 540 

Surveys and Studies: 

Business budgeting: a survey of management 
planning and control practices, Sord and 
Welsch (book review), Oct. 490 

Capital equipment exports, Feb. 67 

Company president’s pay check and where it 
goes, D&B, Apr. 192 


Corporate presidents’ decisions, Jan. 33 

Corporate-sponsored education grows, June 
298 

Double taxation of corporate earnings stud- 
ied, June 280 

Effective business budgeting, Controllership 
Foundation, Aug. 372 

Electronics in business, survey presents re- 
vealing data on, Aug. 385 

Executive compensation in U.S. and Can- 
ada, July 330 

Inventory management, Aug. 378 

New techniques for accounting reports, June 
282 

Pension study planned, Jan. 32 

Peripatetic executives, Jan. 28 

Profile of the corporate controller, part I, 
Oct. 467; Dec. 567 

Salaries of office supervisors and foremen 
surveyed, Aug. 384 

State tax withholding spreads, July 331 

Stock option plans as compensation, Sept. 444 

Strike pay runs from zero to $650 monthly, 
Nov. 540 

Union dues analyzed, Aug. 399 

You don’t buy executive performance, Pat- 
ton, Sept. 428 


Taxes: 
Appraisal of ‘reinvestment 
McAnly, Oct. 472 
CIA federal tax committee submits recom- 
mendations for revisions in 1954 code, 
Feb. 76 
Double taxation of corporate earnings stud- 
ied, June 280 
No income tax on $228,000, Riesenburger, 
Apr. 176 
Pay-as-you-go for corporate income taxes, 
two more states adopt, Aug. 398 
Some basic questions in pension planning, 
Corbin, Nov. 530 
State tax withholding spreads, July 331 
State taxation of corporations engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, Reck, July 311 
Strike benefits ruled taxable, May 205 
Tax conference in Chicago (11th), Aug. 390 
Tax highlights of 1957, Landman, Jan. 15 
Tax workshop school to hold intensive tax 
training program, May 233 
Taxpayers’ arithmetic errors, May 252 
Techniques for projecting alternatives, Raby, 
Nov. 534 
Theory of depreciation consistent with decision- 
making, Bierman, Aug. 370 
Try budgeting for return on capital employed, 
Moller, Mar. 107 


depreciation”, 


Unemployment: 
Jobless compensation for six months or 
more, 29 states pay, May 252 
Unemployed executives, Rx for, July 332 
Union dues analyzed, Aug. 399 
Unions may try to unseat rivals, Nov. 540 
“University of banking” set up in New York 
State, May 237 : 
Use of management yardsticks for capital ex- 
penditure decisions, Koch, Jan. 19 


Welfare fund code, Mar. 136 
When people profit, Mar. 124 
Whole-dollar accounting, Jan. 43 


You don’t buy executive performance!, Pat- 
ton, Sept. 428 
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Adams, John, Big business and human values, 
Houser (book review), Aug. 380; Making 
management human, Marrow (book review), 
Dec. 588 

Alcott, Royal B., Keeping busy though retired, 

May 207 


Beckett, John A., Background for making effec- 
tive capital commitment decisions, July 316 

Bierman, Harold, Jr., Theory of depreciation 
consistent with decision-making, Aug. 370 

Browne, Dudley E., Financial management in 
a changing economy, Feb. 68 

Bryant, George K., People and the controller, 
Mar. 113 

Butler, E. A., Rx for unemployed executives, 
July 332 


Class, James V., Are controllers planning for 
their own retirement? Apr. 162 

Corbin, Donald A., Some basic questions in 
pension planning, Nov. 530 


Daniel, Ronald D., EDPM—Getting past the 
barriers to success, Dec. 572 

Dean, Joel, Profitability indexes for capital 
investment, Feb. 64 

DeNault, John B., Impact of computers on 
multiple-line operations, Mar. 116 

Dudick, Thomas S., Graphic analysis for more 
effective management control, Nov. 522 

Dwyer, S. William, Accounting that provides 
figure-facts, June 278 


Edson, Harvey O., Setting a standard for your 
company’s return on investment, Sept. 411 
Ehmann, Franklin R., Problems of cost control 

under varying volume conditions, Sept. 424 


Fratus, Robert A., Planning new plant location 
and construction, Feb. 72 


Graeca, R. A., Cost control through EDP, July 
328 

Grebe, D. C. (co-author with Zwerle, J. K.), 
Inventory control systems and tables, May 213 

Griffin, Arthur J., Accounting, the, Marshall 
(book review), July 336 


Hart, G. Arnold, Recession is challenge, Aug. 
383 
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H. J. Haughton, Vice President and Controller, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 



















“Moore forms help us keep tab on costs” 


AUTOMATED SYSTEM GIVES JONES & LAUGHLIN ACCURATE BUDGETING FOR RIGID COST CONTROL 


A new costing system helps Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. pin- 
point costs with greater accuracy. This calls for fast action 
in collecting costs at their source. Punched cards record all 
elements of cost — yield, labor charges. maintenance and 
repairs, services, supplies, etc. An IBM 650 computes the 
actual cost of every product at each production stage. 


This costing process is then repeated. but with budget 
data rather than actual. When both actual and budget costs 
are known, they are printed, together with the variances 
between the two, on a Commodity Cost Sheet. a Moore con- 
tinuous form. This is J & L’s control in print. 


The mountains of production and cost data are handled 
at electronic speeds. giving all different levels of J & L’s 


Build control with 






management timely and easily understood reports. Planning 
is speeded, with time for correction if needed. Big decisions 
tend to be more correct; little ones are routine. Valuable 
yardsticks measure results in all theaters of costs. 

The Moore man helped with the scientific 
design of the procedures and forms used in 
the Automated Data Processing (ADP) sys- 
tem. For other examples of system improve- 





ment. write on your letterhead to the nearest 


Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- : 


out U. S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Central America. ook \ 
®)> 











THE ORIGINAL CRISPY PIZZA CRUST CO., INC. in New York City, New York. 


A. VIRGA, GENERAL MANAGER of the 
Original Crispy Pizza Crust Co., Inc. 


bos 
os 


THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE has increased record-keeping efficiency, 
reduced operating expenses for the Original Crispy Pizza Crust Co., Inc. 


“Our Zatonal System 
saves us ‘0,400 a year... 


pays for itself every el months. ’’— original Crispy Pizza Crust Co., Inc. 


New York City, N.Y. 


“Our business has increased 100% 
since we installed our National Sys- 
tem,” writes A. Virga, General Man- 
ager of the Original Crispy Pizza 
Crust Co., Inc. “Yet our National 
continues to handle all accounting 
work with maximum speed and effi- 
ciency. 

“We find that mechanization with 
a National has made important time- 
and money-savings for us. Overtime 
work that was necessary with the 
pen-and-ink method we used pre- 
viously has been completely elimi- 
nated. And because our National is 


simple to operate, anyone can quick- 
ly learn to use it. 

“Through reduced operating costs 
and increased record-keeping effi- 
ciency, our National System saves 
us $5,400 a year, pays for itself every 
11 months.” 


Crbeo nga 


General Manager of the 
Original Crispy Pizza Crust Co., Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 


HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


@191 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
increased economy made possible by 
a National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular year- 
ly profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. Ask 
us about the National Maintenance 
Plan. (See the yellow pages of 

your phone book.) 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 
Sational 
CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ner paper (No Carson Required) 











